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above.” ‘There is danger, however, in going so far in 
the exhibition of a human God that the divine elements 
in the Godhead may be omitted and nothing be left to 
us but a deified manhood which, at the best, would be 
but a sorry substitute for that infinite and eternal one 
who dwelleth in light inaccessible, whom no man hath 
seen or can see. ‘To worship a deified humanity is an 
error similar to that which has placed Jesus of Nazareth 
on the throne of the universe. If compelled to a choice 
between the two errors, we could choose the latter; but 
a good rule is, of two errors choose neither. 


ed 


In another column may be found the valedictory of 
Rev. William Thurston Brown, recently field secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association for the Rocky 
Mountain Department. We never speak as the organ 
of the American Unitarian Association, and have in 
this case no knowledge of the personal relations between 
its officers and Mr. Brown. We think it fair, however, 
to point out a distinction which Mr. Brown in his letter 
overlooks. While the ministers and churches of the 
Rocky Mountain District might be glad to welcome Mr. 
Brown and a church to which his ministry was accept- 
able without regard to socialism, they might properly, 
in the exercise of their rights, object to be represented 
by one who identified Unitarianism and socialism. The 
field secretary is, to a certain extent, a spiritual director, 
and, so far as a Unitarian can, fills the office of bishop, 
and must represent in his public capacity that which the 
churches hold in common, and not that in which he 
differs from the majority of his fellow-workers. 
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In India there are many depressed classes containing 
millions that are always on the verge of starvation. 
They are the victims of disease, and their lives are one 
long misery. Just how far the British government is 
responsible for this condition we do not for the moment 
inquire. The fact which comes home to the most en- 
lightened minds in India is that there are many millions 
of outcasts who are such because of the exclusiveness of 
the Brahmins and other higher classes. Eight or nine 
millions of people in Southern India, called Banchamas, 
are outside the four classes of Hinduism. ‘They cannot 
even draw a pot of water from a caste well, but must 
wait for some charitable person to supply them. A 
native Hindu says that there are English and American 
wells sunk for these people, “and yet there is not one 
Indian well.” When some Hindus were asked why they 
did not attend to this need, the reply was that they were 


never conscious of it. 
x7 


Or the seven hundred million dollars, if there be so 
many, which will be expended during the current year 
for the cost of wars, past, present, and to come, the greater 
part is paid by men who have an income of less than a 
thousand dollars. If there are seven hundred millions 
of dollars to be expended and ninety millions of inhab- 
itants in the United States, the sum in division can easily 
be worked out. The bill would be about eight dollars 
a head, or forty dollars for a family of five. If we say 
that these people with small incomes never pay forty 
dollars in taxes, we miss the mark. All the taxes that 
well-to-do people pay in tariff rates or otherwise come 
out of the means of subsistence of the common people. 
The officers of a labor union were once arranging for a 
parade and haggling with a clothing dealer over the price 
of caps and capes. They offered fifty cents for an 
outfit. The dealer said to them, “‘I ought to get seventy- 
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five cents; but, whatever price you pay, I shall get my 
profit. The discount will come not out of my pocket, 
but out of the earnings of the people who make up your 
outfit.”” No matter who nominally pays taxes, the final 
cost is divided among us all, and what we do not pay in 
taxes we pay in the high cost of living. 


st 


ONE who is familiar with current ecclesiastical history 
as it has been lived and made during the last half cen- 
tury can easily separate a large number of ministers of 
religion into two classes: those who are masters of the 
situation in the places where their work lies and those 
who are not. <A story is told of one of our older min- 
isters, whom we will not name because the story may be 
apocryphal, but it illustrates,.nevertheless. He was 
free and independent -in-his thought and in his deport- 
ment,—too much so, some of his parishioners thought. 
Therefore, one evening the Prudential Committee called 
upon him and gently suggested that it would be better 
if some things were differently managed. The minister 
heard them quietly and then politely responded, ‘‘Gentle- 
men, I have worked in this parish for a year: I have 
studied it, and I have made up my mind that I can 
handle it.” From that time on he was master of the 


situation. 
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A SCHOOL, a college, a university should be as demo- 
cratic as a regiment of soldiers or the crew of a battle- 
ship. All the social divisions which are based on wealth, 
popularity, or exclusiveness of any kind should be kept 
out of such institutions. In- professional schools such 
things could only work mischief. Where for a time they 
are tolerated, all ceremonies of initiation, which are not 
merely comical and amusing, should be banished by the 
influence of all right-feeling young people. A good deal 
of buffoonery and burlesque may be tolerated, but cruelty 
and the infliction of pain, mental or physical, ought to 
be punished as a survival of savagery. A curious phe- 
nomenon appears in semi-civilized people when the usual 
restraints of society are relaxed. Aboriginal tendencies 
that are commonly suppressed are let loose. One excess 
leads to another until very decent boys and girls become 
lawless as savages. 


Goldwin Smith. 


A man recently died in Canada who had three distinct 
and independent careers. He was Regius Professor of 
History in the University of Oxford in the early half 
of the last century, holding his position for eighteen 
years before 1866. He had already made a reputation 
as a scholar, and, had he died at the conclusion of his 
work in England, he would to-day take rank with Cobden, 
Bright, John Stuart Mill, Carlyle, and Herbert Spencer. 
In those early days he took the side of democracy, and 
was one of the first scholars in England to show that the 
higher culture of the mind does not incapacitate a man 
for active work among his fellow-men as a reformer in 
Church and State. 

A domestic calamity caused him to withdraw from the 
University of Oxford, and just then, as he said, at the 
nick of time came the invitation from Mr. Cornell to 
assist him in the building of a university in America. 
His service at Cornell University was brief; but Dr. 
Andrew D. White, speaking from his experience as 
president of that institution, testified that they were 
more indebted to Prof. Goldwin Smith than to any other 
one of their non-resident professors and lecturers, among 
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whom were some very distinguished men. He early 
adopted the cause of the national government in the 
Civil War as his own, and was eager in his defence of its 
policy. 

In 1871 he went to Toronto, and there, for nearly forty 
years, he lived in a spacious mansion surrounded by a 
hundred acres of land that will now go to the city to be 
used as a public museum and park. ‘This last portion 
of his career is the only part that is remembered by those 
who are now somewhat past middle life. What he did 
before he left the United States is a matter of history as 
far removed from the consciousness of our younger readers 
as the lives of Franklin, Jefferson, or Gerrit Smith and 
Joshua Giddings. During these years his mind ranged 
through all the fields of intellectual research and specu- 
lation; and he has, by his many books, essays, and random 
writings, been a continual spur to the intellect of his 
fellow-countrymen in Canada and the United States. 

Goldwin Smith was pre-eminently an example of in- 
tellectual development; and, if we were to set over against 
each other in contrast the intellect and that group of 
active powers which we classify as ‘‘the heart,” Prof. 
Smith would stand as the type and illustration of the 
intellect. Tourguéneff, the Russian novelist, after a long 
period of agnostic doubt, came to the conclusion that the 
heart has reason to assert itself; that ‘‘it is a great voice 
of nature” which cannot be neglected. Underneath the 
intellect, as it is manifest in logic and science, is the 
mental and moral constitution of man, out of which are 
the issues of life. De Quincey, in a mood of exaggera- 
tion, declared that the intellect was the meanest faculty 
in man. Without going into a discussion of the relative 
merits of the two great forces, mind and heart, which 
Tennyson said, ‘‘ According well, would make one music 
as before, but vaster,’’ we may, without detracting from 
the greatness of Prof. Smith, say that the least influential 
part of his thought and writing was that in which he 
carried the processes of the intellect over into the realm 
of the heart and the conscience. For this reason he 
could not be hopeful, enthusiastic, and a great leader of 
men in the fields of thought where moral sentiments and 
the qualities which enter into all that is most lovely and 
of good report in the life of man create a mood of op- 
timism concerning the government of the universe and 
the fortunes of the human race. Where men demand 
affirmations, he questioned; where they seek the up- 
lifting power of great hopes, he doubted; and, when they 
desired a horoscope of the immortal life, he sought in 
vain among the data of science for that which their hearts 
craved. He not only failed to bring his great intellect 
into the service of which the presiding genius is “the 
heart”’ of man, but he seemed unconscious of much that 
was going on in the world around him. He not only 
dispelled the false hopes which so greatly abound in our 
time, but he threw out guesses at the riddle of existence, 
which left his readers with the impression that, for him 
at least, existence is an unsolved riddle. 

There is a world of moral sentiment which is dominant 
in the lives of all worthy men, and in this department 
of life Goldwin Smith was always at home. Because of 
the essential integrity of his mind and heart and his un- 
failing advocacy of that which seemed to him right and 
true, he kept the confidence and even the affection of 
many who were saddened by his doubts and chilled by 
his denials. It has been worth while to have a man in 
the world for more than three-quarters of a century who 
could not be driven or cajoled, and who was always ready 
to demand of every political dogma or article of religious 
faith its credentials. By his unflinching attitude he has 
compelled statesmen and theologians to define their 
meanings, to give their reasons, to lay aside every mask, 
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and cease to pretend that anything was true but the truth 
or politic that was not right. In the fields where he did 
his best work he was one of the greatest men of our time. 


“Feed my Sheep.” 


On a certain Sunday morning two young men were 
slowly making their way out of a crowded church, and on 
reaching the street one of them was overheard to say 
to the other, ‘Nothing in that service interested me 
or did me the least good, except the reading of a few 
passages of Scripture from the New Testament.” 

“But it was a brilliant sermon,” his friend remarked, 
in some surprise. 

“Yes,” returned the other, “I suppose it was, but 
it did not touch my case.” 

“And what may your case be?” 

“T am hungry, I want to be fed. I suppose I have a 
spiritual nature, for it often gives me trouble, and it cries 
out for food that will nourish it.” 

“And you seek that food in the churches without 
finding it there?”’ 

“T seek it everywhere, for the churches have no monop- 
oly of the bread of life. I seek it in old religions, in 
philosophy, in poetry, sacred and profane, even in novels 
and current literature, and the talk of men and women. 
It is what Jesus meant when he said, ‘Feed my sheep.’ He 
recognized the universal want, the universal hunger and 
aspiration.” 

“Oh,” said his friend, after musing a moment, “I 
never thought of those words as pertaining to a real 
sustenance for the soul. I have regarded them as a fig- 
ure of speech.” 

‘To me,’’ said his friend, sadly, “‘they mean the sat- 
isfaction of a real need. Everywhere I find people 
filling themselves with husks and swine’s food, or running 
after brilliance or eloquence or sensationalism and new, 
cults; but I would like to be taught by a real believer, 
however humble, who would satisfy this insatiable ap- 
petite I feel for truth and reality, and give me rest on 
firm ground where questioning ceases and trust begins.” 

‘There was something unspeakably pathetic, yet hope- 
ful, in the attitude of this sincere young Galahad search- 
ing for the cup of salvation and the bread of life; for he 
was an epitome of this restless, unquiet, yet eminently 
spiritual age, an age not to be put off with shams and 
incantations, but which sternly demands truth and reality 
for the satisfaction of its soul, as probably no other age 
ever has,—pathetic because the old founts of inspiration 
and hope seemed to have dried for him, and left only 
stony places; hopeful because hunger is a sign of health- 
fulness and growth, and sooner or later is sure to meet 
with satisfaction. Jesus recognized this lofty, ideal, 
ennobling hunger and thirst after righteousness, when 
he said to his disciples, ‘Feed my sheep, feed my lambs.” 
The food he referred to was the transmission of his spirit 
and the knowledge of the indwelling God. ‘Those who 
have misunderstood and perverted his message have 
fed the sheep bearing his name with strange, repellent, 
and not infrequently poisonous nourishment, and it 
seems oftentimes as if he must stand by in solemn rebuke 
of the chaff and wind and old morsels of dry creeds and 
bitter roots of doctrine that so often have been put forth 
as the viands with which he would satisfy the soul’s 
hunger. 

Doubtless the unsatisfied cravings of the higher nature 
in many are driving them to the excitement and tempo- 
rary palliatives of the external life, to the shallows rather 
than to the depths of being; but, if the craving is strong and 
healthy, it is a symptom of growth, and is sure to find 
its satisfaction in unselfish action, in simple goodness, 
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and the love of serving others, which, though it cannot 
furnish an answer to all questions, a quietness to all 
longing, still may bring such peace and respite that the 
answers can be awaited until God’s good time. 

The craving that thousands feel for reality and assur- 
ance on some new basis of faith and reason has its phases 
of deep sadness and discouragement; but it is infinitely 


more hopeful than life service that has no heart in it, 


than the shouting of ‘“‘Lord! Lord!’’ where the Lord seems 
only an abstraction or a myth. It is better to deny all 
sincerely than to affirm all hypocritically. If this is 
an hungry age that seeks its spiritual food near and far, 
not always to find it, so all ages have been hungry, ex- 
cept one or two, perhaps, so drugged with superstition, 
so buried in materialism, that the craving for growth was 
nearly extinguished. It means growth, and, though its 
pangs may cause suffering, they will not cause despair 
so long as the universe is an open road for the couriers 
of truth. 

What Jesus meant precisely by his commandment, 
“Feed my sheep,” we do not know; for he was not an 
expounder of abstruse doctrine, but a direct channel for 
the transmission of God’s living word. The shepherd, 
he knew, was sometimes a ravening wolf clad in sheep’s 
clothing, and, of all the sins he denounced, hypocrisy was 
the one he perhaps most abhorred. He did not claim 
that all spiritual desires and yearnings can be quenched 
by ministrations, however pure and good, because this 
hunger is an immortal longing for perfection, for the 
vision of the divine, the earnest of a deathless soul. In 
the secret chamber of all hearts, however perverted, 
there is a shrine where aspiration still lives in some dim 
and shadowy way. The fact that spiritual hunger is 
so wide-spread, so many fine minds and loving hearts 
are seeking deeper satisfactions than can be found in 
old forms and creeds, old formulas and authoritative 
declarations, shows how acutely alive is the religious 
consciousness of to-day, how many are seeking the bread 
of life through quickened.desires to find the only reality, 
the only value in existence. There is unrest, there is 
doubt, there is struggle, there is sometimes despair; but 
through it all sounds the voice of hope, the word of good 
cheer. Try as he may, man shall not live by material 
bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Summer Opportunities. 


Each succeeding summer presents to the ministers 
and people of the Unitarian churches new opportunities 
for enlarging information and broadening sympathies, 
while at the same time providing for needed rest and 
refreshment. More than two hundred representative 
ministers and laymen of our fellowship are going to the 
great meeting of the International Council at Berlin. 
The two largest parties will sail from Boston on July 
12 and 13. Those of us who do not venture so far will 
have plenty of chance for council and conference. I can- 
not name all of the opportunities, but want to call at- 
tention to some of the meetings of the coming summer of 
which we might take advantage. 

The Institute for Religious Education at Meadville 
extends through the two weeks beginning June 27. 
The lectures and conferences under the direction of the 
members of the Faculty of the Meadville Theological 
School are offered to the ministers and Sunday-school 
workers of our churches and will furnish a rare oppor- 
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tunity for obtaining knowledge of modern Sunday-school 
methods and quickening interest. 

The Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings come in the week 
beginning July 10, and an exceedingly interesting and 
varied programme has been prepared by the Executive 
Committee. Immediately following, in the week of 
July 18-22, comes the Isles of Shoals Sunday-school 
Institute, with another very inspiring but not too ex- 
hausting programme. 

The meetings of the National Education Association 
in Boston in the first week in July will bring together 
twenty or thirty thousand school teachers, and it is to be 
hoped that the churches of Greater Boston will recognize 
their opportunity of service and arrange to welcome and 
serve the interests of these alert and inquisitive visitors 
from all parts of the country. ~ 

The work of -the Unitarian House at Chautauqua, 

under the direction of Rev. W. Channing Brown, will 
go forward this summer as usual, and the co-operation 
of a number of our leading ministers has been secured for 
lectures and services. 
' The special attention of our ministers should be called 
to the Summer School of Theology at Cambridge, which 
holds its twelfth session July 6-21. ‘The School pro- 
vides the best opportunity for ministers and students 
to inform themselves concerning the tendencies and re- 
sults of modern scholarship. ‘The subject for this sum- 
mer is ‘The Parish Minister,’ the aim being “‘to relate 
the numerous and diversified activities of a modern 
clergyman to the co-operative ideals of his vocation.” 
One set of lectures is designed to set forth the present 
tendencies and problems in the various fields of theologi- 
cal inquiry and interest. A second group takes up the 
preparation of a minister for his pulpit work. President 
Fitch of Andover is to lecture upon the homiletical use 
of the scholarly material presented for consideration in 
lectures of the first group, Dr. Crothers on the 
preacher’s use of literature, and Dr. Calkins on the con- 
duct of public worship. A third group of courses relates 
to the activities of a minister in his parish and in the com- 
munity. President Faunce will lecture on the minister’s 
duties in relation to religious education, Dr. De Normandie 
on the minister’s relation to parish life, and Bishop Will- 
iams on the attitude of a minister toward the social in- 
terests of the community. [he problems of a city min- 
ister will be discussed by Dr. Judson, and those of the 
country minister by Dr. Emrich and Prof. Carver. ‘The 
concluding lecture is to be by Rev. George A. Gordon 
upon “Some Things worth while in Theology.” 

No one can read the announcements of this Summer 
School without realizing how valuable these lectures, 
and the conferences and discussions that grow out of 
them, will be to any and all working Unitarian min- 
isters. It is greatly to be hoped that a considerable 
body of Unitarian ministers will be registered at the Sum- 
mer School this year. 

Finally, the Ministers’ Institute is to meet at Marble- 
head, September 26-29. ‘The programmes for the In- 
stitute are not yet at hand, but under the presidency of 
Rev. Merle St. C. Wright of New York, and with the 
promised co-operation of our ablest ministers, a stimulat- 
ing session can be safely predicted. 

I venture to suggest to Parish Committees and in- 
dividual readers of the Register that it sometimes hap- 
pens that the condition of a minister's pocketbook does 
not permit him to avail himself of these opportunities 
for refreshment and the quickening of mind and spirit. 
It would be a good investment for many a church to 
send its minister to the Summer School at Cambridge 
or to the Summer Institutes at Meadville or the Shoals 
or to the Ministers’ Institute at Marblehead. ‘The min- 
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ister would have a happy and enlivening experience, and 
the church would reap the benefit in better preaching and 
more efficient pastoral service. SAMUEL A. ELIoT. 


Current Topics. 


THE efforts of the government to bring to justice the 
men “higher up” in the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany who have been involved in the conspiracy to de- 
fraud the government of customs duties by a system of 
underweighing which netted the corporation something 
like $2,000,000, met with success last Friday, when a 
jury in New York City convicted Charles R. Heike, 
secretary of the company, whom the department of jus- 
tice had accused of direct participation in the fraudulent 
operations, One of Heike’s co-defendants, Ernest W. 
Gerbracht, a former superintendent of the refinery at 
Williamsburg, was also found guilty. The two men are 
liable to terms of imprisonment and heavy fines. ‘Their 
conviction was brought about chiefly by the testimony 
of Oliver Spitzer, a former dock superintendent in the 
employ of the company, who recently pleaded guilty 
to an indictment of fraud, and was pardoned by the 
President after he had begun his term in a federal prison. 


& 


THe steady increase in the cost of living during the 
period of a year and a half ending on the last day of 
March, 1910, is strikingly demonstrated by a bulletin 
issued at the beginning of the week by the Bureau of 
Labor of the Department of Commerce and Labor. It is 
shown by the careful investigation into the course of 
prices of 257 commodities, which enter into the every- 
day life of the average man, that prices last March were 
higher than at any time since twenty years ago; that in 
that month it cost the consumer 7.5 per cent. more to 
buy the necessities. of life than it had cost him in March, 
1909; 10.2 per cent. more than in August, 1908; 21.1 
per cent. more than the average range of prices for 1900; 
49.2 per cent. more than in 1897,—a rate of progression 
which is causing a country-wide agitation for means and 
measures of relief. Yet it is shown that prices in 1909, 
high as they were, still ranged 2.3 per cent. below those 
for 1907, the costliest year in the period beginning with 
1890. 

a 


In the face of the opposition of the Grand Mufti, the 
chief judicial authority of the Egyptian branch of the 
Moslem world, the Egyptian Court of Appeals last week 
confirmed the sentence of death passed by the criminal 
court upon Wardani, the assassin of Boutros Pasha, the 
premier of Egypt. The Grand Mufti had ruled, in 
effect, that Wardani was not guilty of murder, on the 
specious ground that the laws of Mohammed nowhere 
forbade the taking of human life by means of a revolver, 
the weapon which the slayer of Boutros Pasha used in 
the commission of the crime which recently aroused 
Theodore Roosevelt to an expression of doubt in the 
capacity of the people of Egypt to rule themselves. The 
animus that underlay the mufti’s decision was an out- 
come of the movement against the continuance of British 
rule in Egypt. ‘The court of appeal could not recognize 
the ecclesiastic’s reasoning. By its confirmation of the 
sentence, however, the tribunal carried out the mufti’s 
purpose to place Wardani in the light of a martyr to the 
faith. - 


Two events in the field of aviation during the week 
past have served to call attention to the pressure of energy 
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and endeavor which the world is applying to the problem 
of the navigation of the air. On June 9 two French 
officers accomplished what had never been done before, 
by flying in a monoplane from the camp at ChAlons-sur- 
Marne to the gates of Paris, a distance of about 110 
miles, in two hours and fifty minutes, without making a 
descent. The feat was exceptional in that it was ac- 
complished by a machine which bore two passengers. 
Last Monday an American, Charles EK. Hamilton, who 
is a comparative new-comer in the arena of flight, trav- 
elled from New York to Philadelphia and from Phila- 
delphia back to New York, a distance of more than 75 
miles, with only two descents, and at an average speed 
of 54.96 miles an hour on the return trip. In the course 


“of his journey Mr. Hamilton overcame difficulties of 


weather and topography which moved Glenn H. Curtiss, 
the aviator, who recently flew from Albany to New York, 
to pronounce the younger man’s performance as the most 
difficult feat yet accomplished by means of a heavier- 
than-air machine. 

Pd 


Tue fiction of self-government in Finland became a 
thing of the past last Friday when the Russian Douma 
passed a bill establishing its own authority over the grand 
duchy. ‘The full intent of the bill was made a matter of 
international interest by the triumphant declaration 
of M. Purishkevitch, one of the most determined of 
Russian reactionaries, when the vote on the measure 
had been announced, ‘Finis Finlandie!’’ Under the 
new order of things the Douma arrogates to itself the 
right of decision upon all matters that concern the re- 
lations of Finland to the empire. Inasmuch as the Douma 
itself is to be the judge of what constitutes an “‘imperial 
question,’”’ it is assumed, both at St. Petersburg and at 
Helsingfors, that hereafter the Finnish Parliament will 
be a mere formality and its function will be limited to 
the act of registering the imperial will as formulated by 
the Russian Parliament. ‘The term “imperial question” 
will be stretched to cover the whole range of Finnish 
legislation. 

& 

THE Russian press has greeted with hospitable ex- 
pressions the recent decision by the State Department 
at Washington that American citizens at Harbin must 
conform to the Russian regulations concerning taxation; 
that is, that they must pay taxes to Russia. This decision, 
which has been transmitted to the American legation 
at Pekin, is regarded at St. Petersburg as an inferential 
admission of the Russian pretensions to sovereignty 
in the territory which has been in dispute between Russia 
and China ever since the ink dried on the treaty of Ports- 
mouth, wherein Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria is 
safeguarded by the signatures and solemn pledges of 
both Russia and Japan. ‘The foreign residents at Harbin 
have resisted the Russian claims to ownership at Harbin 
by declining to honor the demands of the Russian tax- 
gatherers. Now that the State Department has defined 
its attitude in the controversy, it is believed at the Russian 
capital that the other powers will acquiesce in the Russian 
contention, and issue corresponding instructions to their 


respective subjects. 
a 


Wiru the reassembling of the British Parliament last 
week, it became evident that progress is being made 
toward a compromise between the two great parties in 
the House of Commons on the grave issue affecting the 
powers of the House of Lords. It was predicted when 
Edward VII. died that the national bereavement would 
have a softening effect upon both sides to the contro- 
versy which threatened the country with a constitutional 
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crisis, involving perhaps the destruction of the parlia- 
mentary balance under which England has achieved her 
eminence among the nations. It appears now that 
Prime Minister Asquith and his associates have been in 
communication recently with the leaders of the opposition 
in an endeavor to discover a middle path between the 
extinction of the lords and their continued control of 
legislation, and that the negotiations have so far progressed 
that an agreement may be expected in the near future. 
It is already predicted by friends of the House of Lords 
that the influence of the upper chamber upon legislation 
will not be nullified for the forthcoming action of the 
Commons. 


Brevities. 


What is a blatherskite anyway? 


In all Protestant churches heresy hunting is going out 
of fashion. 


The exception proves the rule: that is, tests the rule. 
If an exception can be found, no law can be formulated. 


The utmost exertions of eager explorers bring to light 
in Egypt no conclusive evidence of the sojourn of the 
Children of Israel in that country and their dramatic 
escape. 


In America the representatives of all nations and re- 
ligions are forced into contact. 
wearing away of all artificial distinctions which separate 
men from one another. 


They are right who insist that the advent of any mis- 
cellaneous body of white men in a pagan community 
is likely to be followed by the introduction of new vices 
and the degradation of the native character. 


So long as people stay at home and national separation 
is maintained, political and religious peculiarities may 
endure for many centuries. They quickly vanish, how- 
ever, when the barriers are removed and people of diverse 
traditions mingle freely. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Lucre-loving Ministers. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The following paragraph is taken from a letter written 
to Dr. William H. Furness of Philadelphia about the 
middle of the last century, and represents the opinion of 
a daughter of one of the well-known ministers in New 
England who was not a place-hunter, but long-settled, 
and greatly honored in a country parish :— 

“The second Sunday in December Mr. preached 
in , as we heard he would be invited to do. ‘The 
rest will follow, and in the words of Carlyle, I say to you 
clergymen, ‘Look you to it.’ You are in imminent 
danger of becoming a venal race, and, when that fact is 
established, your influence even in a venal country is 
gone, and justly, becattse the most worldly know that 
you cannot serve God and mammon, whatever license 
they may assume for themselves. ‘To every one in whom 
I had personal interest I should say, Stay, for God’s 
sake, among the people to whom you have pledged your 
first vows, so long as they continue faithful to their part 
of the contract, and do not suffer them to believe that 
the offer of a few more dollars can influence you to desert 
them. But, if you resolve on leaving them, do it un- 
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blushingly, and say you will love those souls best who 
will bid highest for your affection, and let there be no 
canting about a ‘call of duty,’ ‘larger sphere of influence,’ 
or such other paltry excuses which insult the affections 
and common sense of the people you abandon. A na- 
tional hierarchy offers a lawful field to the ambition 
natural to the human mind, and I doubt not that very 
many of our clergy suffer for want of such a stimulus. 
Where the provision for the clergyman is independent 
of the parish, he violates no obligation by aspiring to the 
highest places. But in our independent churches the 
case is totally different; and, though the laws which 
compelled parishes to support their ministers have been 
abrogated, and too many laymen meanly avail themselves 
of the dispensation, the clergy ought still to set an example 
of gratitude and disinterestedness-that would be respected. 
Were I to experience the contrary from one whom I 
valued, it would go far to sunder forever the tie that 
binds me to the order. My father so abhorred the love _ 
of filthy lucre in his profession that I think he was almost 
proud of his pitiful salary of one hundred pounds lawful 
money. ANTIQUARIAN. 


From Alberta 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In a recent number of the Christian Register, in the 
column of “‘ Personals,” in speaking of the work of Rev. 
Frank W. Pratt, you have made a slight error in referring 
to Calgary.as being in British Columbia. As a matter 
of fact it is over 130 miles from the boundary of British 
Columbia. Calgary isa rapidly growing and very alert city 
of 40,000 people, being the largest city in the Province of 
Alberta. 

I should like to take this opportunity of paying a 
tribute of appreciation of the work of Mr. and Mrs. 
Pratt. ‘They are both admirably qualified for this work, 
being earnest, whole-hearted, and cautious. I often fancy 
there is evidence of the presence of a dash of Scotch 
blood somewhere in them. Whilst in Winnipeg they won 
many friends, not only in the city itself, but in the country 
as well. I have been living in the West many years, and 
I feel sure there is a bright useful career for churches 
teaching the liberal doctrines. ‘The American Unitarian 
Association has made a very strategic move. 

We hope that Dr. Cary when he visits the West may 
arrange to spend a few days in Winnipeg. 

E. K. MARSHALL. 


Historic Sites. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I see in your issue of April 28 an inquiry by ‘““W.” of 
Montreal, respecting historic sites in Naples, Venice, 
and Jondon. 

Doubtless the inquiry has long since been answered, 
and anyway I can answer only a third of it. But let 
me assure all those on your side who are sooner or later 
to visit England, that the “Strangers’ Church” is verily 
to be seen in the heart of this city. Whoever will wend 
his way from the Bank of England front, along Old 
Broad Street, shall find ‘“‘Austin Friars,’ a small street, 
on his left hand. A few paces down brings him opposite 
the south entrance to the church, where on Wednesday 
mornings he will meet the accomplished minister, the 
Rev. S. Baart de la Faille. Any other morning he can 
get in (I believe); but, if he is wise, he will inquire at 
Essex Hall, another historic site to be visited of all Uni- 
tarians. 


q 
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As to Austin Friars, a sketch will appear in the July 
issue of the Sunday School Quarterly. 
W. G. TARRANT. 
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Striped Pig. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


May I expand a little the statement in the Register 
“Brevities” of May 19, ‘Fifty years ago the unlicensed 
sale of liquor was indicated by the phrase ‘striped pig’?”’ 
The phrase in question first came into use as a synonym 
for ardent spirits in my boyhood (I am an octogenarian). 
At a county agricultural fair held in Dedham a tent was 
pitched, upon the outside of which was a representation 
of a pig decked with marvellous stripes. A prominent 
placard invited the passer-by to enter and behold the 
strange animal, for which entertainment only a small 
fee was exacted. Presently several of those who had 
entered came out wiping their lips. It was not long be- 
fore the word had passed around that in the tent one 
might help himself to liquid refreshments without money 
and without price beyond what he had paid to see the 
pig, which was a common specimen of swine whose white 
hide had been well striped with glaring paint. From that 
time on “‘striped pig” began, in common speech through- 
out Massachusetts, to supplant all other generic terms of 
reference to unlicensed fire-water. In later times the 
phrase seems almost to have passed out of the memory of 
man. NORFOLK. 


An Explanation and a Valedictory. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


That no one may misunderstand my retirement from 
the position of field secretary for the Rocky Mountain 
States, I should like a little space for this word of explana- 
tion. 

The failure to reappoint me to the above position is 
due in no respect to the president or board of directors 
of the American Unitarian Association, nor to any word 
of mine spoken at the recent Anniversary meetings. 
It is due wholly to the fact that protests against my social 
teaching or my apparent identification of religion with 
socialism as detrimental to the interests of our Unitarian 
churches in the Rocky Mountain States came from a 
large number of the ministers and laymen of those 
churches. To have reappointed me in the face of those 
protests would have been a violation of the principle of 
democracy, and I cordially approved the action of the 
committee which had charge of the matter. 

In fairness to all concerned, I am glad to have it be- 
come a matter of record for all to know that some Uni- 
tarian churches—possibly all—distinctly take the stand 
that the preaching of a certain philosophy—the social- 
istic—is deemed prejudicial to the interests of, and out 
of place in, the churches of our order. This does not 
mean, of course, that these churches would dictate what 
political opinions a minister shall hold or what action 
he shall take as a citizen, but that the preaching of so- 
cialism or of the philosophy underlying socialism is not 


‘ the preaching of religion—at least, not in their judgment. 


Personally, I am glad to have exactly that issue made 
clear and distinct. And I say this with perfect sincerity. 
I have been laboring under a mistaken impression for 
several years. I have been of the opinion that Uni- 
tarianism does not connote any fixed theological system, 
but is rather a fluent term, meaning the progressive 
adjustment of our thought and expression of religion to 
the widening and deepening knowledge and need of the 
world as disclosed by science and social evolution. In 
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keeping with that conviction, I have in all sincerity and 
with moral earnestness preached a thought of life and 
the world and God to which the term “‘socialism”’ is 
sometimes applied. But I desire to record the fact 
right here that never in any church have I preached this 
philosophy or this interpretation of life save as the (to 
me) satisfying and inspiring significance of religion. 
The socialist philosophy and the world-wide socialist 
movement came into my life as its intellectual and moral 
salvation from atheism, and I naturally felt bound to 
share my faith with my fellows. It seemed to me that, 
if this could be done at allin a church,—and what so 
natural as the church as the place in which to speak a 
religious message?—it could be done in the one church 
which professes to ‘‘receive new truth as an angel from 
heaven”? and to ‘‘welcome truth whencesoever it may 
come.” 

I have felt, and feel still, that Unitarianism should be 
above all things a movement, not any sort of ecclesias- 
ticism; and, so believing, I saw no reason why I should 
not do my part toward helping to make it a movement, 
instead of permitting it to be either a sterile negation or 
a monument to the dead. 

Those of the Unitarian fellowship who know me will 
at least not question my sincerity, however they may 
doubt my wisdom, and they will therefore understand 
the logic of my course. And, because religion means to 
me a matter of immediate consciousness, personal in a 
measure, but increasingly social in its scope and char- 
acter—the conscious presence and activity of a Divine 
Life in the human soul and still more in the social purpose 
and function of the nation and the world; or, to use 
Walt Whitman’s expressive words, “Religion must be 
consigned henceforth to Democracy en masse, and to 
literature, must enter into the poems of the nation, 
must make the nation,’—because of this view of the 
matter on my part, I am forced to believe that there is 
no room for me inside the Unitarian body. I have not 
ceased to be a liberal. I never believed so deeply in 
religion as now. I have never felt the call to serve re- 
ligion so strongly as now. Never has the need of religion 
seemed to me so profound and wide-spread as now,— 
a need such as no preceding age in the world’s history 
could feel: the need that social functions and institu- 
tions shall themselves so clearly manifest an all-inclusive 
goodness, that men and women and even children, 
though denied the learning of the schools, shall clearly 
see and instinctively feel that this is God’s world and life 
in it is good. 

But I cannot accept the limitations which our free 
churches put upon a minister, or at least upon me. I 
must obey the command of my own deepest conviction, 
whatever the cost. Upon such obedience my own in- 
tegrity depends. I may seem foolish, but I am con- 
vinced that a man may pay a greater price than he can 
morally or spiritually afford to pay by staying inside of 
any ecclesiasticism, even though it mean for him and his 
family a fair subsistence,—a greater price than any 
physical privation to be incurred by the attempt to preach 
what to him is the gospel outside of any church. If I 
am wrong in this, my mistake will at least be valuable 
to younger men. They will avoid the same mistake. If 
I am right, there is no other course for me to take. 

I want to acknowledge my sincere personal appreciation 
of the uniform courtesy and fraternal kindness of Presi- 
dent Eliot and other officials of the Association during 
my entire connection with the body and the brotherly 
treatment I received at the hands of the committee at 
the recent meeting in Boston. 

WILLIAM THURSTON BROWN. 


Sait Lake City. 
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' Atoning Beauty. 


BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


With brick and wood and stone surrounding me, 
In the near distance is a wondrous thing,— 
The blossomed beauty of a single tree, 
Over which hovers many a snowy wing. 


It is the splendor of the peach’s pink, 
Just one colossal flower the blossoms seem; 
While in and out among them rise and sink 
A flock of doves, white as the lilies’ gleam. 


And, lo! to marvels of the bloom and dove, 
The setting day, adding a glory more, 

Lets a pink, white-flecked cloud float just above, 
Making a vision never seen before. 


What of these high brick walls and postern gates 
That shut me in to my one-windowed room, 
Since the Great Artist here a scene creates 
That makes me glimpse the harmonies to come! 


The Anniversaries, 


The Wise Direction of the Church Endeavors towards 
Social Welfare. 


BY CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT. 


It is no credit to me that Iam a Unitarian. I was born 
and bred a Unitarian, and I have had the privilege of 
transmitting the same joyful beliefs to another genera- 
tion. 

We have listened with great interest and satisfaction 
to the survey which Mr. Forbes has given us. He has 
pointed out clearly that in Massachusetts and in many 
other parts of our country the Unitarian faith leads 
directly to broad social effort to promote human welfare. 
This is a natural issue of the Unitarian faith. In the 
Unitarian body we have not been chiefly concerned about 
personal salvation, that has not seemed to us the final 
object of religion. We have taken to heart, as Mr. 
Forbes has said, the command to love one’s neighbor as 
one’s self; and we have considered the formation of per- 
sonal character and the fruits of that character in doing 
good to others to be the chief end and object of religion. 

But now in these days a great variety of efforts 
towards human welfare have come into existence, and 
the Unitarian churches are sometimes much perplexed 
what direction to take among all these various activities 
and endeavors, what to choose among many philanthro- 
pies, what social questions to touch and what to let alone. 
I shall invite your attention for a few moments to the 
means of choice among social endeavors, to the guidance 
we may safely trust while we endeavor to promote through 
our churches a real, genuine, human well-being. 

Let me first point out to you three different kinds of 
philanthropic effort. The oldest and the commonest 
is that sort of effort which I may call palliation of exist- 
ing evils. The Roman Catholic Church has been for 
centuries actively devoted to this kind of philanthropic 
endeavor,—the endeavor to palliate the evils of poverty, 
ignorance, war, and pestilence, to palliate the effects of 
human wretchedness and sorrow, accepting the exist- 
ence of evil as a necessary, inevitable condition, under 
which all human life must forever go on, accepting the 
existence of evil as a part, shall I say, of the Divine 
Providence, and then trying to mitigate the evil which 
Providence permits, if he did not create. Efforts at 
palliation of existing evil, like hospitals, asylums, in- 
firmaries, and all curative medical and surgical prac- 
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tice, constitute one great class of efforts towards human 
welfare. 

The second kind of philanthropic effort is the pre- 
ventive, the endeavor to prevent, if not the existence of 
evil, then its spread, its growth, its propagation through- 
out the community. You see what a great difference 
of theological doctrine is involved here; and you know 
that the Unitarians led the way in that modification of 
prevailing theological opinion. Our forefathers, our 
Unitarian leaders, said: “Evil is not a necessary or 
providential part of the universe as man knows it. Evil 
can be prevented. Let us prevent as much as we can.” 

I think it is the medical altruistic effort which best 
illustrates this preventive class of philanthropic or char- 
itable endeavors. ‘The human race used to believe that 
the great pestilences, the great epidemics of contagious 
disease, were part of the natural order; they came by 
God’s act; they were irresistible; it was no use to try 
to prevent them. We know better to-day, and the sec- 
ond class of philanthropic efforts is actually preventive; 
that is, it succeeds in fighting evil, in preventing its 
spread, in limiting its range, in protecting mankind from 
an infinite amount of suffering and loss. 

Consider what preventive medicine has done to pre- 
vent evil in the last hundred years. Smallpox used to 
be an irresistible curse and scourge, as much so in the 
civilized nations of Europe as it was among the North 
American Indians just before the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth. Now we no longer call the smallpox a 
scourge of God: we know that it can be prevented on 
an immense scale. In 1884 new legislation was enacted 
in Prussia and the German Empire with regard to com- 
pulsory vaccination. For every individual three vaccina- 
tions were required at suitable intervals, and every sol- 
dier was to be vaccinated when he entered the German 
army. Now the Germans execute laws of that kind; 
and since 1884 not a single German soldier has died of 
smallpox, while many hundreds of thousands of men 
have passed through the German army. What a tre- 
mendous change in the accepted theological doctrine 
ought to result from such a fact as this! 

Until within a little less than two years, a disease of 
the most formidable character, called cerebro-spinal 
meningitis, afflicted the human race in all parts of the 
world periodically. Fortunately it never attacked very 
large numbers of persons, but it attacked all sorts 
of persons in all walks of life in all nations. 80 per 
cent. of all persons attacked by it died, and those who 
survived were left with desperate infirmities. Within 
less than two years a treatment has been discovered for 
that most fatal disease, which has just reversed the 
mortality facts. Of more than a thousand cases of that 
disease observed in France, Scotland, and the United 
States within the last year and a half, 80 per cent. 
recovered under the new treatment. Moreover, the 
80 per cent. recovered fully. Again, the wise direc- 
tion of social activities towards human welfare is 
illustrated in this triumph of preventive medicine. 

There are many other terrible afflictions of the human 
race which can be relieved in like manner by growing 
knowledge and skill, and by the co-operative efforts of 
men and women who believe that many wrongs and evils 
which now afflict humanity can be prevented. 

A third class of social endeavors towards human welfare 
is the constructive class, the kind of endeavor which 
builds up good, and in so doing excludes evil. This 
last is the best form of human endeavor towards de- 
priving evil of its human prey. ‘The constructive philan- 
thropy is more valuable even than the preventive, and 
both the constructive and the preventive are infinitely 
superior to the palliative. When, therefore, a church 
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wants to know what it can do towards human welfare, 
let it ask, Is there some constructive thing it can do? 
If not, let it ask for a preventive work, and, failing both, 
let it work on palliation. 

What is the most constructive influence on human 
character, the most constructive in that precise direction 
of implanting and building up good that it may exclude 
evil? It is teaching or giving instruction. That is 
the most constructive influence in the world towards 
building up intelligence and character, and to build up 
intelligence and character is to deprive evil in some meas- 
ure of its sway over men. 

But what sort of teaching? We used to provide in 
our churches instruction in Biblical geography and his- 
tory for children, and probably all of us would have to 
confess that that particular form of instruction was 
seldom very fruitful. I remember being a pupil in the 
Sunday-school of King’s Chapel: I remember, also, 
being a teacher there. But the Biblical instruction I 
' received there I shed rapidly; and I found, when I un- 
dertook to teach some parts of the Bible to a class of 
lively boys in King’s Chapel, that they could shed my 
Bible lessons faster than I could give them. I took 
refuge in a good story of Unitarian origin, ‘“‘Zenobia,”’ 
and told the boys that interesting tale of Christian- 
Roman times. I am convinced, however, that all our 
children ought to be made familiar with the beautiful 
poems and edifying stories of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and that we too much neglect that form of in- 
struction. I believe, too, that for older children the 
Unitarian churches should provide very serious instruc- 
tion in comparative ethics and comparative religion. 
Having lately had occasion to prepare a volume of ex- 
tracts from the sacred books of several religions, I have 
been struck anew with the fact that the best way to set 
before young men and young women the supreme value 
of the Christian ethics is to put them in possession of 
the ethical teachings of other religions. Let them see 
in the documents themselves what the difference is be- 
tween the teaching of Jesus and the teaching of Con- 
fucius, Zoroaster, and Mohammed. But I am not pro- 
posing to dwell on even this form of religious instruction. 
I want to use my short time to speak of other subjects 
of instruction which I believe our churches ought to take 
up whenever and wherever they are able to do so. 

Mr. Forbes mentioned two or three times in the course 
of his excellent paper the burning questions of the day, 
and those are the very questions which often perplex our 
ministers and our churches. What can they do with 
them? How shall they treat them? What is it right for 
a church to do in the presence of serious and dangerous 
class strife? What is it right for a Christian church to 
do when a burning question means a question concern- 
ing which both sides are apt to inculcate ill will? That 
is true of several of the burning questions of the day. 
On both sides is a teaching of hatred. How shall the 
churches pass among these conflagrations? By contrib- 
uting to the quenching of these social heats through in- 
vestigation, instruction, and exhortation. 

We all understand that human progress towards civil- 
ization depends more on the habitual forms of labor 
to which a population applies itself than on anything. 
else. Steady, productive labor is not only the charac- 
teristic of civilization: it is only through such labor that 
civilization ever starts on its upward path out of bar- 
barism. ‘The conditions of human labor are, therefore, 
fundamental in lifting any people towards greater in- 
dependence, purity, and practical justice. 

here are two sorts of instruction to be given in regard 
to these most serious social questions. One sort of in- 
struction is addressed to the laborers on the one hand 
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or to the employers on the other; that is, to the persons 
who suffer from existing conditions or to the persons 
who prescribe existing conditions. But another sort 
of instruction, and the most important of all, is that which 
is addressed to the great body of the people. For ex- 
ample, lockouts and strikes cause great mischief in every 
civilized society of to-day. The public therefore needs 
to be well-informed concerning the causes and conditions 
of strikes and lockouts. This very year, during this very 
session of the Massachusetts Legislature, a bill being 
brought in similar to the Canadian Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, both parties to the industrial strife 
have—right here in Boston—resisted the passage of such 
alaw. Both parties, the trades-unions on the one hand 
and the capitalists on the other, were influenced by the 
same motives; namely, objection to giving up the power 
to strike a sudden blow against the enemy and dread of 
publicity. The two parties to the chronic industrial 
strife in our country are just alike in this respect. Their 
feelings and their fears are identical. Neither party 
will give up, if they can help it, the right to strike a sud- 
den blow against the unprepared enemy, and neither will 
consent to publicity for their proceedings. The public 
therefore can have neither timely investigation nor 
adequate instruction. 

Here is a great chance for the churches. What the 
public need is knowledge of the conditions which give 
rise to strikes and lockouts in all sorts of trades and 
occupations. It is strange that in a democratic country 
it should be so difficult to procure a proper publicity. 
The timidity of manufacturers, trades-people, and pol- 
iticians is the root of that difficulty. Now the churches 
have nothing to lose in the way of profits or trade, and 
they are recognized as disinterested. The churches 
should conduct industrial investigations. Let a church 
find out, for instance, what the actual physical condi- 
tions are in any neighboring industry and what the rules 
are to which the working people have to submit; and, 
having found out, let the churches tell the public. Let 
the whole people know about these things beforehand, 
not after strife has begun. The only good which now 
comes from industrial strife is that, when it goes far 
enough to cause violence and heavy loss, it arrests public 
attention and leads to the revelation of the evils or 
wrongs which caused it. Now Christian endeavor 
ought to go beforehand, and learn what the injurious 
or unjust conditions are in all those forms of labor by 
which the people get their livelihood and the State lives, 
and teach the public beforehand what they are—not 
after war is declared, but before. 

‘There are also many sorts of instruction to be addressed 
to the laborers themselves, particularly in those indus- 
tries which, if ignorantly or recklessly conducted, are 
injurious to health. Take, for instance, such a serious 
evil as phosphorus poisoning in the match industry. 
Let the church worker find out what that poisoning is, 
and how it takes effect, and how many cases occur in 
the match factory in the town where the church is sit- 
uated or in the near-by town. He will soon learn that 
the principal difficulty with regard to remedying this 
evil is that the very operatives themselves do not under- 
stand their danger and will not take precautions against 
it. It is interesting to observe how much slower a de- 
mocracy is to guard against such evils as this than an 
aristocratic or monarchical government. The most ad- 
vanced nations of Europe took effective precautians 
against this very evil years ago, and still not a single 
American State has adopted the obviously necessary 
legislation against it. Now, there are many poisonous 
or dangerous trades, such as the dusty occupations and 
those which employ explosives or are liable to flood, 
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avalanche, or fire-damp. The evil must be attacked 
through teaching,—through teaching the sufferers them- 
selves and those that are in danger, and then teaching 
the public what the remedy is. Here is work for the 
churches; here is work of sympathy and help for the 
working-people, who suffer from a poisonous or dangerous 
occupation. 

Many other forms of instruction needed—urgently 
needed—by a manufacturing population will occur to 
you. ‘There is, for instance, the common evil of the great 
division of labor in a factory where perhaps the work is 
all piece-work. Each worker does a little bit of the 
total work, and does it over and over again thousands and 
thousands of times, without new interest and without 
any probability of advancement to a better kind of work, 
spending the whole working time of a life in the repeti- 
tion of a few motions of the arm or the fingers. That 
great mechanical evil in the organization of some of the 
larger industries has increased considerably within the 
last ten years, and as yet the public is not well informed 
about it. Moreover, the workers do not always recog- 
nize the reason that their occupation is so dull and un- 
developing, and that it is impossible to have an artistic 
spirit in it. All this kind of instruction is possible for 
the churches, and it would all be effort toward human 
welfare by teaching. 

I must hasten on to the presentation of the last need 
of instruction which I shall be able to make to you. 

All through the nineteenth century a conflict was 
going on between individualism and collectivism. In 
the first half of the century individualism was making 
its way and strengthening all its positions, and collec- 
tivism was in abeyance. It was individual freedom of 
thought and action which was sought for and lauded. 
And then in the last half of the century—speaking 
roughly—collectivism began to gain on individualism, 
and during the last twenty years collectivism often 
succeeded in suppressing forms of individualism which 
earlier were highly valued. ‘The collective interest or 
right overpowered the individual interest or right, and 
many a time the collective right asserted itself despot- 
ically. 

What are the churches to do in this strife? What is 
the right view of this contest between the individual 
right, the right to freedom of action on the part of the 
individual, the right to freedom of thought and expression 
on the part of the individual, and the collective right 
which interferes with that individual freedom? Here in 
Massachusetts we have lost many a precious liberty for 
the individual. We have applied vigorously the right 
of eminent domain, taking away from the individual 
for public uses that which former generations held to 
be the most sacred of individual rights, the right to hold 
a piece of land against not only other individuals, but 
the State. Our personal habits have been interfered 
with in many respects. We cannot build our houses 
as we choose to, we must conform to building laws. 
Those of us who feel the desire to spit in the streets or 
cars—once reckoned an indispensable liberty—are now 
prevented. We cannot conduct a contagious disease 
in our own houses as we would like to. We have not 
yet come to the Swiss regulations concerning death, but 
we are on the way, because the same principle which 
led the Swiss to a uniform burial method will bring us 
to it,—the apprehension of the unnecessary spread of 
contagious diseases. There is no distinction in the bur- 
ial of a rich man or of a poor man in Switzerland. Every 
body is taken out of the house after death and carried to 
a place of public deposit, and thence removed to the 
furnace or the grave. 


In this warfare between individual right and collective 
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right where are our churches? In general, they adhere 
to the precept, ‘‘No man liveth to himself”; and words 
cannot express more compactly the modern doctrine of 
the subordination of the individual right to the collective 
right. But the churches need to be more careful, I 
think, than some of them are—or rather, I will say, the 
ministers need to be more careful than some of them are— 
not to confuse collective right with what in these days 
is crudely called socialism. The churches and the min- 
isters sometimes seem to think of collective action as if 
it related chiefly to the redistribution of property. “They 
need to confine their interest in collective action more 
carefully to its tendency towards more comprehensive 
love and justice. Take out of any burning social question 
its effects on private property, and the heat generated 
will ordinarily bé much diminished. After productive 
labor and liberty, private property is the great means-of 
civilization. It is through the secure possession of pri- 
vate property that some of the best of human virtues are 
developed, such as forethought, thrift, industry, and 
responsibility. Churches ought to be interested in the 
development of human virtue. They ought to be firmly 
opposed to any social or industrial custom which must 
inevitably impair the vigor of human character. The 
property doctrines of socialism are precisely of that en- 
feebling kind. They inevitably impair the vigor of in- 
dividual character. It is just so with several of the doc- 
trines taught and put into practice by trades-unions. 
They inevitably weaken and degrade human character. 
For instance, the doctrine of the limited ouput—that 
a workman shall not produce in the time allotted to his 
labor all he can produce, but only a regulated, reduced 
amount; that he must not do his best, but only a day’s 
work far below the level of his capacity—is a doctrine 
which, in the long run, inevitably degrades the work- 
man. In all social questions the churches ought to make 
a very careful distinction between doctrines and prac- 
tices which will make men more independent, vigorous, 
and honest, and those which will make them men of less 
vigor and good will. ‘That is a distinction that the 
churches need to observe when they take part in in- 
dustrial disputes, or in the discussion of social questions. 
Let the churches and the ministers ask themselves, 
Does this doctrine or this practice tend to build up this 
trade or this community in the vigorous qualities of a 
man or a woman? If it does, the church cannot too 
strongly defend it and advocate it. The final test in the 
choice among the different modes of promoting, or at- 
tempting to promote, human welfare is there indicated. 
What is the effect on human character of the method 
under consideration? 

I would not too much dwell upon work as the founda- 
tion of civilized life. There is another great department 
of human activity which the church ought to take a hand 
in. I mean play, recreation, the development of human 
capacity through sports. here are sports and sports, 
however, and the choice of churches ought to be in favor 
of those that quicken and perfect the operation of our 
senses, and of those that develop the memory and the 
play of imagination. There are plenty of sports which 
do develop well the accurate and quick use of the senses. 
There are many that have no such tendency. There 
are plenty of sports, there are plenty of recreations which 
are highly developing for the memory and for the imagina- 
tion. That I believe to be the guide for the churches in 
their choice of sports and recreations. The churches 
will never go far astray if they follow that leading. It 
will take the children and the youths into the open air: 
it will give them exercises and sports that develop the 
body and make it serviceable. It will set them at cha- 
rades, plays, recitations, music, and dancing. I was once 
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to have required of every student in Harvard College. 


After a moment’s reflection I said I thought there was 
one—dancing. 

There is a deal for the churches to do in these two 
directions,—teaching and providing helpful sports and 
recreation. You will see what the churches ought to do 
if you look at what such institutions as the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union and the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations and the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations are doing all over our country. They are teach- 
ing. The Young Men’s Christian Association in Boston 
almost carries on a university, such a variety of afternoon 
and evening teaching does it provide, and it spends a 
great part of all its resources on teaching. The rest of 
them it devotes largely to recreations. These institutions 
are showing the way to the churches in regard to social 
activities and endeavors for the promotion of human 
welfare. 

The churches, however, might excel these institutions 
in one important respect. Since they can command the 
service of a large number of interested and sympathetic 
workers they can bring to bear on the relief of pain and 
wretchedness a deal of direct personal influence. ‘They 
can send individual helpers to individual cases of dis- 
tress. This best of methods is admirably illustrated in 
the new continuous treatment by social workers of many 
of the out-patients who present themselves at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. The Hospital supplies the 
immediate palliative treatment, and the social worker 
supplies the lasting preventive and constructive sym- 
pathy and instruction. 


The Social Service Activities of our Churches. 


BY REV. ELMER S. FORBES. 


In this democratic country and in this day of demo- 
cratic initiative and achievement it goes without saying 
that no man can live upon his ancestry, nor can any in- 
stitution hope long to retain its place and power in the 
world simply by appealing to its history. Something 
more than an honorable record in the past is required to 
justify the continued loyalty and devotion of those to 
whom it makes its appeal.. Nevertheless, the present 
does grow out of the past, is builded upon it, and in a 
measure receives from it the impulse and the direction 
of its development. Any account, therefore, of the so- 
cial service activities of the Unitarian churches of to-day 
would be incomplete which omitted all reference to 
the noble men and women who have been their inspira- 
tion, and whose influence is still powerful even after the 
lapse of more than half a century. 

Unitarianism in America almost from the beginning 
has emphasized equally the two great commandments 
of the law, that men should love the Lord their God with 
heart and mind and soul and strength, and their neigh- 
bors as themselves, and to the latter especially it has 
endeavored to give visible and practical effect. The 
pages of the history of philanthropy and social reform in 
the United States are starred with the great names whom 
we delight to honor. It was Dorothea Dix, for example, 
who seventy years ago called attention to the shocking 
conditions of the prisons of that day, and roused the 
conscience of America and Europe to a sense of the 
cruelties and the indignities heaped upon the unfortu- 
nate insane. 

It was Samuel Gridley Howe who brought light to those 
sitting in darkness, and whose work for the education 
and training of the blind has made him forever distin- 
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guished the world over. New England has had many 
illustrious sons, but few rank with him in the far-reaching 
results of his philanthropic activity. 

It was Theodore Parker who, standing upon his plat- 
form in Music Hall a few steps from this place, lifted his 
voice in stirring appeal for personal liberty and human 
freedom. 

It was William Ellery Channing who was the moving 
spirit of the Peace Society of Massachusetts, instituted 
in his own parsonage, and was interested in temperance, 
education, penal legislation, prison reform, and in almost 
every phase of the social question which came before 
him. His biographer quotes Mr. William M. Salter as 
saying that “his aspect as a social reformer still waits 
its due appreciation,” and he registers his conviction 
that “he was ahead, not only of his own time, but ours.” 

The list of devoted men and women to whom we of the 
present are under heavy obligation could be indefinitely 
extended, but especial mention should be made of Joseph 
Tuckerman, because, years before they were even dreamed 
of by others he anticipated so many of the reforms that 
are accomplished facts to-day. d 

With the principles upon which they are founded an 
having such a spiritual ancestry behind them, it is no 
surprising, nay, it is to be expected, that Unitarian 
churches would have a keen interest in the common 
welfare; and, as a matter of fact, wherever you find a 
church, there you will find a group of people who are 
interested in good citizenship, public morals, the relief 
of destitution and distress, in education, and in whatever 
makes for. the betterment of the whole life of the com- 
munity. 

I believe that most churches are trying to fulfil their 
social obligations as best they can. Not all are at work 
in the same way, but all are at work in some way. Ac- 
cording to the form of their activities the churches di- 
vide naturally into three groups: 1. Those which 
carry on an independent social or institutional work 
of their own. 2. Those which have combined with other 
churches in the same town or village to maintain works 
of social value. 3. Those which do nothing as churches,— 
7.€., aS organizations,—but which, through their members, 
are rendering a highly useful and important service to 
their communities. 

As an illustration of the first type, we have here in our 
own city the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, which is 
a conspicuous example of a co-operative effort to make 
the local church the centre and source of helpful and 
philanthropic agencies. The Fraternity was organized 
seventy-six years ago to carry forward the work estab- 
lished by Dr. Tuckerman and includes thirteen city 
parishes. 

To-day, besides their own social activities they main- 
tain, to quote the annual report, “five chapels, or centres 
of missions, with fifteen ministers and assistants, some 
fifty paid workers, and over two hundred efficient vol- 
unteer helpers. The great object is to meet the moral 
and religious needs of those who are not attached to the 
regular churches, and to organize the unstable elements 
of the city into character and citizenship.” The work is 
religious, social, and educational; and, taking all the 
centres together, it covers almost every field of philan- 
thropy. 

Passing from Boston to New York City we find All 
Souls’ Church and the Church of the Messiah together 
maintaining a settlement called Warren Goddard House, 
where there are ten or twelve resident and about seventy 
non-resident workers. Here are found the classes and 
clubs in great number which are characteristic of all 
settlements. Besides these there is a visiting nurse for 
the neighborhood, a model flat where girls are taught 
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housekeeping, and a vacation home conducted in the 
country where hundreds of people, old and young, are 
given a summer outing. 

In Brooklyn the Church of the Saviour supports the 
Willow Place Chapel, which carries on a large and grow- 
ing institutional work, in this way touching helpfully 
the lives of several thousand people every year. In 
Germantown the church maintains a large and splendidly 
equipped Boys’ Club. In Rochester the First Unitarian 
Church has its Evening Home, which ministers especially 
to the needs of the newsboys of the city; in Buffalo our 
First Church has its Neighborhood House, which, in its 
surroundings, is one of the most attractively located 
settlements in the country. 

In St. Louis the Church of the Messiah has been for 
seventy-five years interested in the welfare of children. 
In 1836 it opened a free school in the basement of the 
church building, which for two years was the only free 
school west of the Mississippi River. With the lapse 
of time it has changed the scope of its activities, but the 
tender and thoughtful care of children is still its purpose, 
as it has always been, and the value of its service to the 
community cannot easily be computed. Many other 
similar enterprises there are in the cities and larger 
towns quite as worthy of mention as these we have named, 
where the enthusiasm for humanity is just as keen and 
the service is just as noble and devoted, but the limits 
of space and time forbid even a passing word. 

In the second group of churches, which includes those 
associated with churches of other names, in the effort 
to promote the common good there are found some 
interesting examples of co-operation. One of the most 
recent is in a Massachusetts town where five denomina- 
tions, Unitarian, Congregational, Methodist, Roman 
Catholic, and Swedenborgian, have united to form a 
Social Service Committee which shall be their agent in 
planning ways and means to meet the pressing social 
needs of the town. Before beginning any definite work 
the committee felt the need of securing expert advice, 
and an interesting conference was arranged where the 
burning questions of public interest were discussed by 
men and women qualified by training and experience to 
handle them. A town organization is now being formed 
to follow up the suggestions of the conference and make 
them locally effective. 

It is not my province to speak particularly upon ways 
in which the churches may serve the social needs of the 
community, but I cannot forbear to say that this seems 
to me to be one which has great promise of fruitfulness. 
A large part of the intelligence, the ability, the financial 
strength, and public spirit in any town or city is to be 
found within the churches, and, if these forces can be com- 
bined to promote civic and social interests, you can 
scarcely place a limit to their power of achievement. 

Furthermore, it is precisely in these directions that the 
religious enthusiasm of the churches ought to find ex- 
pression. Religion in the first instance is a personal 
matter between man and his Maker; but the test of 
personal religion, the index of its reality and value, is 
found in the measure of its expression in terms of social 
service. The Scriptures put this very pointedly in an- 
other form by asking, How, if a man love not the brother 
whom he hath seen, can he love the God whom he hath 
not seen? 

It marks a rising appreciation of their responsibility 
for the common welfare, when the churches sink their 
differences and come together to work in direct and 
practical ways to make life purer, more honest, more 
efficient, and more just. There are signs that this spirit 
is at work widely among the churches, and it is with a 
deep sense of gratitude that we note that wherever there 
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is a Unitarian church it is among the first to feel the thrill 
of this life-giving energy. 

I have spoken of what one Massachusetts_town has 
just been doing: an earlier experiment, and one which 
time has proven a success was made in the town of Castine, 
Me. A work for boys and girls had been carried on for 
several years by the people of the Unitarian church; but 
the time came when it was realized it should be much 
enlarged, and then all the churches rose to the occasion. 
They met, discussed plans and ways and means, and 
finally organized the Castine Fraternity, which in a mod- 
est way tries to do the work of the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union here in Boston. ‘The effect of this effort to 
meet local conditions is seen in the distinct lessening of 
the corner loafing and the hoodlumism which had been 
stich a cause of annoyance before. A similar movement 
was initiated in Walpole, N.H:, and another, less for- 
mally, in Orange, N.J., and in other places something of 
the sort has been begun. 

It is natural that this form of church co-operation 
should be most highly developed in the smaller towns 
where there must be a union of all the forces for good if 
results of value are to be hoped for; but may we not look 
forward to the time when the same thing shall be true of 
the cities; and, when we have the Church of Boston and 
Philadelphia and Cleveland and Denver and a thou- 
sand other places, then what may we not hope for in the 
way of a higher conservation of precious humanity and 
larger opportunity for every man to make the most of 
the best that is in him! And then when you rise from 
this conception to a vision of the United Church of the 
United States, expressing its love for God in terms of 
service to man, how can any congregation refuse the call 
to do its part to make the vision a reality by moving out 
to a larger usefulness and more noble endeavor? 

In the third group of churches are those which, as 
organizations, make no effort to meet social needs, but 
which through their members are making their influence 
felt most powerfully. Out of the rich material at hand 
it is difficult to choose illustrative examples, for prac- 
tically all of it would serve the purpose. How many of 
the noble charities of Boston, for instance, owe their 
existence to the philanthropic spirit of Unitarians, who 
scrupulously refrained from leaving the denominational 
hall-mark upon their works! 

Cooper Union in New York City is a monument to 
a member of All Souls’ Church, whose memory is blessed 
by tens of thousands of men and women whom his large- 
hearted charity has enabled to win an education. It 
is a member of the First Church in Brooklyn, Mr. Alfred 
T. White, who is a pioneer in America of successful 
tenement-house reform. 

North, South, East, and West you find any number 
of men and women working for the common good, serving 
upon the boards of countless philanthropies, marching 
in the front ranks of those who are fighting for social re- 
forms, who have received their inspiration in and who 
are the strength and stay of our Unitarian churches. 
Gov. Wilson of Kentucky said some time since, in speak- 
ing of the Church of the Messiah in Louisville, “that it 
had done more than any other church in the place to 
promote the things that make for the higher citizenship,” 
and beyond question there are many churches scattered 
through the cities and towns of the land of which the 
same thing can honestly be said. 

There is still another group of churches which can 
scarcely be included under any of the classes already 
mentioned, which are neither institutional nor yet en- 
tirely divorced as organizations from social activities, 
like the First Churches in Cambridge and Providence 
and Jamaica Plain, and other churches elsewhere, where, 
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by means of a large committee, the social service work 

. eee is tied back to the church as an organized 
ody. 

In the Cambridge church, of which I speak in par- 
ticular simply because it was the first among us to invent 
the plan of which the others are variants, there is a large 
committee having in it, in the persons of members of 
the church, representatives of every non-sectarian philan- 
thropy in the city except perhaps one. This, which is 
called the Social Service Committee, is one of the stand- 
ing committees of the church, receives an appropriation 
from the church, and makes a report at the annual Parish 
Meeting. In this way, although the church maintains 
no settlement and conducts no clubs nor classes for those 
beyond its own household, it does have an unusually 
close connection with the social activities of the city. 

Worthy of special mention, too, is one of the methods 
which this church employs to bring the burning social 
questions of the time squarely before the congregation. 
The Sunday morning service is for worship, and this 
purpose is never forgotten; but, when the hour of worship 
is over and the benediction has been pronounced, then 
it.is the custom from time to time to bring forward a 
speaker to address the people upon some topic of social 
interest. 

The point I wish to emphasize is that a large proportion 
of the congregation remains to listen. ‘The addresses 
may be extreme in the claims presented or in the charges 
made or in the theories advocated, but the people give 
careful attention for perhaps another hour. They may 
not agree with the speaker, they may question his taste, 
his facts, his conclusions, but they do give him a respect- 
ful hearing. 

There is ground for believing that the reason for the 
apparent impatience of many congregations at the in- 
troduction of social discussions into the pulpit is not 
that they object to these discussions in themselves, but 
because they feel that the hour for worship is not the 
legitimate place for them. When, therefore, the de- 
mands of the spirit have been satisfied for a time, then 
they may turn with souls refreshed to consider with keen 
interest the ethics of the social order or the concrete 
problems of society. This plan certainly commends 
itself to the attention of those who care for these things. 

Other forms of service which many churches are ren- 
dering are the maintenance of free platforms for the full 
and frank discussion of every phase of the social question 
and the conduct of study classes, in the effort to get at 
the bottom facts of the problems which confront us. 
These forums and classes are most useful in extending 
knowledge, promoting tolerance, cultivating mutual 
sympathy and respect among those who differ very widely 
in opinion, and in fostering the get-together spirit which 
must precede any substantial improvement of the social 
order. 

Much good work is also being done by the men’s clubs 
and the Alliances in rousing interest in civic affairs and 
in promoting local reforms. Complaint is sometimes 
made that in respect to general social reform the churches 
are not making haste fast enough, that at times when 
it seems there should be advance all along the line the 
wheels of progress drive heavily. 

It is quite true that the churches are not blazing the 
trail through the uncertain mazes of social theory, and 
for this should we not be profoundly thankful? At 
present they have not the knowledge which would make 
them safe guides in these unexplored regions, and we may 
be grateful that they confine themselves, for the most 
part, to forms of activity which have been proved to be 
socially helpful and irenic. 

On the other hand, we may be equally grateful that 
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to-day, as it always has been, many of the foremost 
preachers and advocates of social righteousness are found 
in our ranks. This comports with our history, it bodes 
well for the future, and we may not doubt that as fast 
as the vanguard clears the way the hosts behind will 
move forward to occupy the advanced positions. 

Much has already been done by the churches for the 
common welfare, but much still remains to be done. 
As has been remarked: ‘‘If a heathen could, because he 
was a man, claim that nothing human was foreign to him, 
much more shall the Church, because it is Christian, 
embrace within its loving sympathy and support all 
that helps to better man. It stands for no class, but for 
all classes; not for the poor against the rich, but for poor 
and rich alike. It labors for that city of God which 
even now is coming down out of heaven, and in which 
all things are to be made new.” ‘The dawn of a brighter 
day is at hand, when all tears shall be wiped away, all 
crime shall be abolished, all curse and oppression shall 
be ended, because the men of God’s city shall be truly 
serving him by noble service to their fellow-men. 


Spiritual Life. 


When we are faithfully and earnestly trying to do our 
best with life, keeping heart amid discouragements, look- 
ing ever for the bright sky behind the cloud, we are mak- 
ing souls fit for advancement in the Father’s realm of 
service.—George A. Thayer. 


ws 


Men are better than they seem. I think it is a rare 
man who shows the best of himself to the world, his 
deepest convictions, his highest conceptions of duty, his 
most profound belief in charity, and who lives out the 
deepest and holiest thoughts which he has.—Alexander 
McKenzie. 


od 


When you go in for the best things, the fundamental 
things, and keep on doing so, somehow or other you will 
be likely to have a good deal of trouble and pain; but 
it will be pain which will have something divine in it, 
and something you would not exchange for any so-called 
happiness under the sun.— Borden P. Bowne. 


ot 


The everlasting source of phenomena is none other 
than the infinite power that makes for righteousness. 
Thou canst not by searching find him out. Yet put thy 
trust in him, and against thee the gates of hell shall not 
prevail; for there is neither wisdom nor understanding 
nor counsel against the Eternal—John Fiske. 


ws 


O God, who art and wast and art to come, before 
whose face the generations rise and pass away, age after 
age the living seek thee, and find that of thy faithfulness 
there is no end. Our fathers in their pilgrimage walked 
by thy guidance and rested on thy compassion: still 
to their children be thou the cloud by day, the fire by 
night.—Zschokke. - 


The whole world has not power to exalt that which 
truth has subjected to himself; nor can the united praise 
of every tongue move him whose hope is established in 
Thee; for those that utter praise, behold they also are 
nothing, like those that hear it! They shall both pass 
away and be lost, as the sound of their own words; but 
“the truth of the Lord endureth forever.”—Thomas a 
Kempis. 
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Literature. 


THE Boston Museum oF FINE ARTs. By 
Julia DeWolf Addison. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co.—There are many Bostonians who can 
speak with ease of different foreign art gal- 
leries, and yet remain comparatively ignorant 
of the riches available in their own city. 
This descriptive and critical account of the 
Art Museum’s treasures which represent the 
arts and crafts from remote antiquity to the 
present time will be found a reliable and 
unusually explicit guide to a better acquaint- 
ance with them. Such a book as this has 
long been needed, for it presents the infor- 
mation necessary to general understanding 
with an animated and anecdotal style, well 
adapted to arouse and sustain interest. Of 
American painting the Museum has a well 
selected though not extensive collection, in- 
cluding fine examples of the earlier painters. 
The chapter on “Old Masters” is crowded 
with stories and illustrative comment, while 
the French school has a chapter to itself, 
represented, as it is, more fully than the 
Italian, Spanish, Dutch, or English painting. 
The verdict of a leading Japanese expert 
has corroborated the opinion that the Jap- 
anese collection is as valuable and important 
as any Oriental collection in the world. ‘‘I 
do not hesitate to say,’’ writes Okakura 
Kakuzo, “that in point of size it is unique, 
and that in quality it can be inferior only to 
the Imperial Museums of Nara and Kioto, 
while for the schools of Tokugawa painting 
it is unrivalled anywhere.’’ Since the time 
when this was written the collection has been 
greatly augmented, and these chapters will 
be found a help in roughly understanding its 
different divisions. The Egyptian and clas- 
sical departments, the prints, textiles, pot- 
tery, etc., have been carefully studied, and 
as much information is given about the ob- 
jects on exhibition as can be compressed 
into a book of convenient size, abundantly 
illustrated. 


THE OLD AND THE NEw Macic. By Henry 
Ridgely Evans. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Company.—This book is not a 
mere collection of curious facts concerning 
jugglers, necromancers, prestidigitators, mind 
readers, and modern mediums. It contains 
much useful information concerning all such 
personages and characters, with the sciences 
they profess to illustrate, the tricks that were 
played, and the mystifications which have in 
all ages amused and perplexed the common 
people. In succession there pass before us 
the charlatan, the makers of automata, the 
great conjurers like Robert Houdin, the 
modern masters of the art, Heller and Kel- 
lar, the mind-readers and many others in 
that long line of men and women some of 
whom have always acknowledged that they 
were merely skilful performers, and others 
who to their skill added claims of supernatu- 
ralism or the control of occult powers. The 
book is full of rare information and contains 
the explanation of many a performance which 
has puzzled the general public. The author 
and publishers have conferred a favor upon 
all those who need a guide and an interpreter 
when they read the story of such wonder 
workers as, for instance, Eusapia Palladino. 
In these days when the attempt is made to 
find the boundaries of the spiritual world 
which surrounds our common life, it behooves 
the investigators to equip themselves with 
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ample knowledge of the innumerable ways in 
which for gain skilful men and women play 
upon the curiosity, credulity, and love of 
mystery which abound in every community. 
The senses are so easily cheated that a course 
of instruction such as this book affords is a 
necessary preparation for all who would seek 
adventures in the borderland of mystery 
that lies around us. 


EXcuRSIONS OF <A  BOOK-LOVER. By 
Frederic Rowland Marvin. Boston: Sher- 
man, French & Co. $1.50.—Every one 
who loves books and has his own opinions 
about their varied excellences and defects, 
every one who treats his authors as his 
friends and is willing to champion them 
against misunderstandings, also enjoys the 
rambling, discursive reflections of another 
book-lover with whom he may quarrel at 
times, but who at least presses him to debate 
and renewed interest in the subject. It must 
be confessed that one would like at times 
to “answer back’? when Mr. Marvin de- 
clares himself. If this were not true, these 
chapters would be of the schoolroom sort, 
adorned with platitudes and crowded per- 
haps with information, but unable to elicit 
definite enjoyment or response. Mr. Mar- 
vin has anecdotes in plenty to illustrate 
points he wishes to make, and he has the 
main virtue of keeping his reader interested. 
We follow him into literary by-paths, un- 
willing to leave him before the end, feeling 
the necessity of keeping an eye on him lest 
he wander too far, but always returning 
with the assurance that, on the whole, we 
have been safely led and rewarded by dis- 
coveries along the way. We bristle when 
he says, for instance, that “‘it is not difficult 
to understand Fitzgerald’s sense of relief 
when he knew that the author of Aurora 
Leigh was safely stowed away”’ in the little 
Florentine cemetery, or when he understands 
Dr. Hale as asking us to believe that Nolan 
suffered ‘‘a reasonable punishment’’; but 
we forget it in reading further, and we have 
only thanks for Dr. Marvin’s willingness to 
take a comrade in his excursions,—we always 
imagine for the time being, of course, that 
he walks with us alone. 


LEADING AMERICAN Essayists. By Will- 
iam Morton Payne. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.75 net.—Dr. Payne, whose 
work in the Chicago Dial has made him 
known as one of the best critics of the coun- 
try, writes of the American essayists with 
the authority of a master in the field, making 
this volume of the series of Biographies of 
Leading Americans available both as biog- 
raphy and criticism. Dr. Payne prefaces 
his accounts of Irving, Emerson, Thoreau, 
and Curtis with a delightful, though too 
brief, introduction, which gives a historical 
survey of the minor American essayists, and 
incidentally makes evident Dr. Payne’s rare 
facility for expressing in a few words a 
rounded and complete literary judgment. 
Irving’s lovable personality and wholesome 
sincerity, Emerson’s stimulating philosophy, 
Thoreau’s distinctive individualism,—these 
are set forth with “the understanding heart”’ 
and an apt pen, while in George William 
Curtis Dr. Payne finds their legitimate 
successor. ‘‘The delicate charm, the sunny 
temper, and the genial satirical gift” of 
Irving were renewed in him; ‘the gracious 
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spiritual effluence’’ of Emerson moulded his 
young, impressionable life; and the sturdy 
individualism of Thoreau ‘‘taught him the 
lesson of the self-centred soul.”’ Then, when 
the time was ripe, Curtis bettered the in- 
struction of his predecessors by becoming a 
practical force for furthering the ends of 
righteousness in public life; and Dr. Payne 
adds, ‘‘This flowering of philosophy into 
deed, this dedication of literary faculty to 
the service of the state at a sacrifice of per- 
sonal ease and inclination that is almost 
Miltonic in its example, gives to Curtis his 
crowning distinction as a figure in American 
literature.” 


OuR SEARCH FOR A WILDERNESS. By 
Mary Blair Beebe and C. William Beebe. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.75 net.— 
Nothing can renew the delight which fifty 
years ago was caused by Wallace’s Studies in 
the Malay Archipelago, but it is a great merit 
in this book that it suggests those earlier 
studies and a greater merit that it adds 
greatly to our knowledge of the fauna and 
flora in the northern part of South America. 
The work of Agassiz and Bates on the Ama- 
zon showed the world that a wonderland re- 
mained there to be explored. Our two 
authors, Mr. Beebe and his wife, have greatly 
enlarged our ideas of that land by showing 
that in every minute portion of it the treas- 
ures which await the naturalist are literally 
boundless. The grotesque fauna of that 
country, if assembled, would make the fort- 
unes of any zoological museum. ‘The sloth, 
the howling baboon, the ant-eater, the tapir, 
the capybara, and the tamandua are not 
handsome creatures; and they and the other 
four-footed denizens of the forest live in a 
world so unlike that of the temperate zone 
that exploration is a constant source of sur- 
prise. The bird life described is wonderful, 
and perhaps most wonderful of all is the 
account of the moths and butterflies. A 
great white moth spotted with brown, with 
wings that spread from nine to twelve inches, 
is a wonderful thing to see and capture. 
Commonly in the tropics it is said that 
there is a scarcity of flowers, but in this 
northern region flowers abound. They were 
everywhere, orchids in the air and bulbous 
plants in the ground. A vast harvest is 
said to await the grower of tropical plants 
other than orchids. 


THE Sky-MAN. By Henry Kitchell Web- 
ster. New York: The Century Company. 
$1.20 net.—This is a story of things wholly 
incredible and which with our present knowl- 
edge seem to be impossible. But they 
are no more incredible or impossible than 
the things which Jules Verne described in 
his Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. 
These wonders principally relate to the art 
of flying which the hero is said to have per- 
fected to such a degree that with folding 
wings which he can extend he is able to 
mimic the flight of the albatross and other 
high-flying birds. A flight of five hundred 
miles is nothing to him. He wings his way 
into the arctic regions, discovers there a 
party sent out for the relief of an explorer 
from whom a message has been received in a 
bottle cast into the ocean. The explorer’s 
daughter is on the yacht which lies at 
anchor on the shore of a hitherto unknown 
land. The yacht is captured by villains 
who were left stranded by a shipwreck. 
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It is captured again by its rightful owners, 
but during a fight and a storm the yacht 
is swept away, with no possibility of return 
until the following spring. The Sky-man 
with his wings and the lost explorer’s daugh- 
ter are left to pass the winter together while 
they are haunted by the presence of a brute 
who has escaped from the other pirates 
and who hunts them as they hunt him, until 
the final catastrophe comes. The devices 
by which they live in security during an 
arctic winter surpass the miracles of the 
Swiss Family Robinson. The story, as we 
said, is wholly improbable, but none the 
less very romantic and exceedingly inter- 
esting. 


Hope STREET CHuRCH, LIVERPOOL, AND 
THE ALLIED NoNnconrormity. By H. D. 
Roberts. Liverpool: The Liverpool Book- 
sellers Company.—We have already taken 
advantage of the information given in this 
valuable book in our memorial notice of 
Rey. William Henry Channing, who was 
at one time a minister of this church. The 
present church was erected by the organiza- 
tion over which Dr. Martineau presided 
during the first twenty-five years of his 
ministry. The edifice is a Gothic cathedral 
in miniature which occupies a commanding 
position in Liverpool and may very prop- 
erly during the present summer become a 
centre of attraction to the American Uni- 
tarians who are to travel abroad in the in- 
terest of pure religion, perfect liberty, and 
fellowship with the liberal workers of many 
kinds who will be assembled at Berlin. 
The organization goes back to the early days 
of nonconformity in Liverpool in ‘the sev- 
enteenth century. To English readers this 
massive book furnishes minute and interest- 
ing information on points of great interest. 
To us far away across the sea the details 
lose their importance because they relate 
to things outside of our knowledge, but the 
main course of the history is exceedingly 
important because it illustrates the princi- 
ples of the founders of our own institutions. 


LETTERS TO My Son. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1 net—There are 
many women, who, given the literary skill, 
might have written this book. That is not 
at all the same thing as Lamb’s saying that 
he could have written Shakespeare’s plays 
if he had had a mind to do it, for something 
other than literary skill has gone into the 
making of these chapters, although that is 
not slight. The coming of a baby into the 
life of a woman seven years married brings 
deep thought of a child’s future and of the 
words a mother would leave behind her, 
if the words could never be spoken, Here, 
however, we have much more than formal, 
didactic letters. Glimpses of home life, 
misunderstandings that seem important at 
the time, the wonderful preparation of tiny, 
absurdly insubstantial garments, the dreams 
in which a mother may see her boy, grown 
big and strong, hailed as the winner of a 
cricket match (this shows that the anony- 
mous author is an English woman, not an 
American), even the occasional shadow of 
fear that falls across the sunniest of hopes,— 
all these are reflected with tenderness, humor, 
and just the kind of wisdom that seems most 
important. We read with interest and sym- 
pathy, but one can never help wondering if, 
after all, the baby wasn’t a girl. 
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Happy IsyAnp. By Jennette Lee. New 
York: Century Company. $1.—‘‘A dear, 
dear gem of a book,” that is what Kate 
Douglas Wiggin called the companion 
volume of this Uncle William story, when 
she wrote to the author “with a heart full 
of thanks out of which I will try to keep 
envy.” Uncle William is an accepted char- 
acter, and he stands for the kind of phi- 
losophy which takes the sunshine of each 
day and finds that it illumines the little 
pleasures until a new relation of values is 
established and life seems something better 
than hurrying and worrying. The quiet 
humor and the freshness of the out-of-door 
sense, which belong to the Lees, are made 
a part of Uncle William’s equipment. His 
reception of the lobster warden, his training 
of Mr. Bodet in island habits, his manage- 
ment of an island courtship, and his neat 
dismissal of the man who planned to build 
a hotel ‘‘to send up values,’ bring out the 
different sides of his character. 


Country N&IGHBORS. By Alice Brown. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.20 
net.—After reading Miss Brown’s short 
stories one is in love with life and trustful 
of human nature. Wherever one may be, 
whatever one has to do, they seem to say, 
one counts for something. The sunshine 
may sparkle in a glass of water, and it doesn’t 
much matter if the glass holds half a pint or 
a quart, if only the glass is clear and the 
water comes from the springs of life. Dear, 
simple, happy, lovable women are here, 
women with secret strength and hidden re- 
sources, women who have loved and lived, 
women whose very dreams are more real 
than the realities of frittered, ignorant lives. 
One is the better for knowing them. It isa 
wonder that Miss Brown has never written 
a connected series of such stories, enhancing 
by side-lights the individual histories of 
which she gives us glimpses, as Anna Fuller 
has done in Pratt Portraits, or Mrs. Deland 
in her Dr. Lavendar stories. 
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The Everlasting Reality 
of Religion 


BY 
JOHN FISKE 


“Our common-sense argument puts the 
scientific presumption entirely and decisively 
on the side of religion, and against all atheistic 
and materialistic explanations of the universe. 
It establishes harmony between our highest 
knowledge and our highest aspirations by 
showing that the latter, no less than the 
former, are a normal result of the universal 
cosmic process. It has nothing to fear from 
the advance of scientific discovery; for as these 
things come to be better understood, it is going 
to be realized that the days of the antagonism 
between science and religion must by and by 
come to an end.” 
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Popular Recreation and 
Public Morality 
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Chairman of the Playground Extension Com- 
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“The things we do, when we do what we 
please, are vitally related not only to health, 
but also to morality and the whole development 
of the finer self.” This sentence from Dr. 
Gulick’s ‘Popular Recreation and Public 
Morality” gives its viewpoint. Recreation is 
necessary for moral and spiritual well being. 
A daily life in which there is no time for play 
prepares the way for serious moral evil. Hith- 
erto Americans have thought only of work and 
have neglected the higher liveliness of the 
spirit, and now we are reaping the fruits of 
this one-sided development. We must equip 
our children for play as well as for work, and 
teach them how to enjoy sound and healthful 
amusements if we would have them grow up 
to be clean and wholesome men and women. 
Right recreation is the well-spring) of! public 
morality. 
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Che Dome. 
The Pansy Bed. 


Said a little yellow Pansy to a Pansy big and black, 
“They have put so many of us in this bed 
That my toes are getting cramped, there’s a sad crick in 
my back, 
And I really haven’t room to turn my head.” 


Said the Pansy big and black to the yellow Pansy small: 
“Don’t fret: I see young Alice coming out; 
She will take some of us home with her and that will give 
us all 
A chance to stretch ourselves and look about.” 


—Sarah J. Day. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Story of Mr. Wiggle Wagele. 


BY MARY DAVIS. 


Mr. Wiggle Waggle is Jimmie’s dog, and 
Jimmie thinks he is a very nice dog, indeed. 
In summer he lives in a little brown house 
in the garden. On the front of the house 
“Mr. Wiggle Waggle”’ is painted in crooked 
black letters. Jimmie built the house him- 
self, and both he and Wiggle Waggle are 
very proud of it. 

.All the warm summer nights Mr. Wiggle 
Waggle sleeps in the little house, but in 
the fall, when Jack Frost comes into the 
garden and wants to play ‘Pinch, pinch, 
I'll catch you,” all the time, Mr. Wiggle 
Waggle moves from the garden house to 
the soap box back of the kitchen stove, so 
as to be near “when any one wants a dog.” 

Just about the same time last fall some- 
body else moved in, too. They never told 
any one they were coming, but in the morn- 
ing somebody had been at the cheese. 
Jimmie’s mother said, ‘‘Oh, I’m afraid the 
mice have come into the house!” 

And the morning after that there was a 
great big hole in the pumpkin pie that 
Jimmie’s mother wouldn’t let him cut the 
night before. 

Poor Jimmie cried because the mice got 
ahead of him, and his mother said, ‘‘TI’ll 
have to get a cat from the milkman.” 

The milkman said he was very sorry, but 
he was all out of cats, and Jimmie and his 
mother couldn’t find a cat anywhere. 

The mice grew bolder and bolder until 
one night they got to Jimmie’s beautiful 
birthday cake, and nibbled all the pink and 
white frosting. Jimmie’s mother almost 
cried herself. She came out to where Wiggle 
Waggle was lying, thinking in the soap 
box behind the stove. ‘ 

“Oh, I wish we could find a good cat 
somewhere!’’ she said. 

Out sprang Mr. Wiggle Waggle from the 
soap box and barked to be let out. ‘Then 
off he ran as fast as his black curly paws 
would carry him. 

Dinner time came—but no Wiggle Waggle. 

Supper time came—but no Wiggle Waggle. 

Jimmie ran out into the yard a hundred 
times and whistled and whistled, but there 
wasn’t a sign of the little dog. 

When it had grown very dark, Jimmie 
heard a queer little sound at the front door. 
He hurried to open it, and then he began to 
laugh so hard that everybody ran to see 
what was the matter. There stood Wiggle 
Waggle with a white kitten in his mouth. 
He wagged his tail and laid kitty, who wasn’t 
hurt a bit, at mother’s feet. Then Jimmie 
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squealed, Wiggle Waggle barked, and kitty 
mewed. In the morning Miss Kitty caught 
a mouse, and mother made Jimmie a new 
birthday cake. 

Mr. Wiggle Waggle would never tell 
where he found Miss Kitty, but Jimmie is 
sure he came by her honestly, and I think 
so, too. 


The Old Clock. 


The old clock was to be put in the attic. 
That had been quite decided upon. It had 
stood in the corner of the hall for years and 
years, ever since the grandfather was a little 
boy, but now it had run down. The long 
pendulum with the big gold ball on the end 


hung very still and would not swing. The. 


big black hands stood still, and would not 
move around the solemn old face. Some- 
thing was the matter with the old clock, so it 
seemed as if the place for it must be the 
attic. 

“‘T suppose the spring is broken,’’ said the 
father. ‘‘We need a new clock now. I'll 
bring one up from the city.”’ 

“The case is all cracked, anyway, 
the mother. 

“And the gold is wearing off its face,” 
said the big sister. 

Every one in the family had some reason 
why the old clock was no longer of any use,— 
all save the little boy and the grandfather. 
They were sorry for it. 

The grandfather remembered how, when 
he was a little boy named John, the old 
clock told him when it was time to take his 
gingham bag of books and start across the 
fields to the schoolhouse. It told him, too, 
when to let down the bars for the cows at 
milking time; and it told him when to 
light his candle and go up the attic stairs to 
bed. 

The little boy remembered how, when 
he was smaller, he used to sit in his little 
red chair in front of the old clock and listen 
while it told him stories. No one else in 
the house could hear the stories. They heard 
only the steady tick-tock, tick-tock, that the 
old clock had been saying for so many years. 
But the little boy knew that the old clock 
was ticking stories. Oh, such wonderful 
stories as it told about all the remarkable 
things it had seen during the long years! 
There were stories about the mice who had 
cheese parties, and then danced in the moon- 
light in front of the old clock. There were 
stories about the fairies who came in through 
the window at night, and sewed their gos- 
samer dresses until the old clock told them 
that it was time to go home. And there 
was one very wonderful story about Santa 
Claus coming down through the fireplace 
right beside the old clock, and filling the 
stockings and decking the Christmas tree. 
So, of course, the little boy felt very badly 
to have the old clock go. 

The little boy listened to what the father 
and mother and the sister said. Then he 
went out through the door to the garden. 
There sat the grandfather in a sunny cor- 
ner by the wall. The little boy went up 
and leaned on the grandfather’s knee. 

“The old clock’s going up to the attic,” 
he said. 

“So they tell me,” said the grandfather, 
sadly. 

“We'll miss it very much, won’t we?” 
said the little boy. 


” 


said 
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“Very much, very much!” said the grand- 
father. ‘‘We’ll never get another clock 
like it. If I were only able to walk so far, 
I’d go to the village and hunt up a clock- 
man. He’d soon fix the old clock.” 

“Why, I’ll go,” said the little boy. 

So he put on his hat, and he started away 
to find a clockmaker. As he hurried down 
the road and came to the village street, he 
heard sounds from a great many workshops. 

Rap-a-tap-tap, rap-a-tap-tap! ‘The little 
boy looked in the door of the first shop. 
“Are you the clockman?” he asked of the 
man inside. 

Now the man had a row of shining pots 
and pans and skillets in front of him. He 
had a little charcoal fire, and he was pound- 
ing merrily on a brass teakettle. 

“No, indeed,” he said. ‘I’m the tinker. 
You’ll have to go farther.” 

Cling-clang-cling! ‘There was a great noise 
at the door of the second shop where the little 
boy stopped. 

“‘Are you the clockman?”’ he asked of the 
man inside. 

The man stood in front of a great red fire. 
He heated a bit of iron and laid it on an anvil, 
as he took a huge hammer and pounded a 
horseshoe into the right shape. 

“No, indeed, I’m the blacksmith. You'll 
have to go farther,”’ he said. 

Bang-bang, rattle-rattle)] The little boy 
stood at the door of a third shop. 

“Are you the clockman?”’ he asked of 
the man inside. 

Now this man sat in front of a great, rat- 
tling loom with spools of pretty white cotton 
all about him and rolls of white cloth at 
his feet. 

“No, indeed, I’m the weaver,’”’ he said. 
“You'll have to go farther.”’ 

So the little boy started on once more. 
But this time, as he travelled, he heard a 
new and very different sound. 

Tick-tock, tick-tock! ‘Those were the great 
clocks. 

Tick-tick-tick-tickl ‘Those were the little 
lady clocks. 

Tick-a-tick, tick-a-tick-tick! "Those were 
the busy little boys’ watches. 

And there in his window sat the clock- 
man, a little old man in spectacles. He was 
fixing his clocks and mending his watches, 
with the shop so full of ticking things that 
you could scarcely hear yourself think. 

“Please, Mr. Clockman, will you come 
to my house?” said the little boy loudly 
in the clockman’s ear. ‘The old clock will 
not go. It will be sent up to the attic unless 
I fetch you home to fix it.” 

“T will come directly,” said the clock- 
man. He hung his apron behind the door 
and put his tools in his pocket. Then he 
went home with the little boy. 

They found the grandfather in the hall 
looking sorrowfully at the old clock, but the 
clockman took out his tools and went right 
to work. 

“We will try a little oil first,’ he said. 

So he poured some oil from his oil can 
inside the old clock. The old clock began 
to wheeze and puff, then—slowly the great 
pendulum swung to and fro. The old hands 
began to move, very slowly. Then it began 
to tick loudly. 

Tick-tock, tick-tock! The old clock was 
going again. All that it needed was a drop 
of oil. Now it was as good as new. 

“Well,” said the father, ‘I am glad I 
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forgot to buy a new clock. We couldn’t 
get along without the old clock.” 

“T was just wondering what time it was,” 
said the mother. 

“Tt is the best old clock in the world,” 
said the big sister. 

And the grandfather went out to sit in 
his sunny corner in the garden, and the little 
boy climbed up in his lap; for they knew 
that everything was all right again.—Carolyn 
S. Bailey, in Kindergarten Review. 


The Morning-glory Mother. 


“T don’t want to bring in the wood, 
mother,” whined Robert. ‘I’m tired. My 
arms ache, and my back is tired, and I’’— 

“Robert,’’ Uncle Jim broke in so suddenly 
that Robert jumped, ‘“‘do you want me 
to tell you a true story this minute?”’ 

“Ve—yes,”’ Robert stammered. This was 
a surprise. Uncle Jim’s stories usually 
came at bedtime or when Robert had been 
particularly good. 

“Tt’s about Kobi Asha,’”’ Uncle Jim began. 
Uncle Jim had just started to go to the post- 
office and he did not even sit down. He 
stood there with his gloves half on and his 
hat in his hand. 

“This doesn’t sound like a true story,” 


_ he went on, “but it really happened out at 


the ranch last spring.” 

Robert knew that meant a California 
story about the wonderful ranch Uncle 
Jim owned, where there were acres and acres 
of strawberries. Robert knew that Kobi Asha 
must be one of the Japanese laborers who 
helped pick the strawberries. He had 
seen many pictures of the queer little 
brown men working among the plants. ¢ 

“Kobi Asha,’’ continued Uncle Jim, 
“lived in one of the small buildings I had 
put up for the Japs. His mother lived with 
him. She was a tiny brown woman with 
a name too long to remember. It meant 
Morning-glory. Kobi Asha worshipped his 
mother. He planted wistaria by the door 
and had all sorts of Japanese plants growing 
in the little garden, so that she wouldn’t 
feel homesick. One day I saw that Kobi 
Asha looked very sad. When I asked him 
what the matter was, he said,— 

““Muda seek.’ 

“*Tt’s too bad your mother is sick,’ I an- 
swered. ‘Shan’t I send the doctor to see 
her?’ 

“*T go ask,’ he said. 
utes he was back. 
docta,’ he said. 

“The next day she was worse, and I told 
Kobi Asha he need not work. I went to the 
house about noon. Kobi Asha saw me and 
came out, 

“*She ver’ seek,’ he said. 
see Chinee docta in Los Anglee.’ 

“Los Angeles is six miles from the ranch. 
It takes about fifteen minutes to go by 
electric car. I told Kobi Asha to take his 
mother. He shook his head. ‘She no like 
him car,’ he answered. 

““Witch up and take her in the buggy, 
then,’ I said. 

““*T go see,”’’ he answered, but he came 
right back. 

‘“«*She no like him buggy,’ he answered. 

“She was just sick enough to be unreason- 
able. She was afraid of street-cars and car- 
riages when she was well, and, when she was 


In about five min- 
“Muda no like ’Merican 


‘She want 
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ill, they seemed more dreadful than ever to 
her. 

“*T fix him—I know,’ Kobi Asha said, 
after a moment. He went into the house, 
and I waited to see what would happen. 

“Vou never could guess. Out of the 
house he came, with his little mother Morn- 
ing-glory on his back. 

““Vou’re not going to carry her,’ I ex- 
claimed. He gave me a laugh and a nod and 
started gayly off toward Los Angeles. 

“T didn’t believe he could do it, but he did, 
carried her there and carried her back. ‘The 
next time I saw her she was well and happy.” 

Robert stood looking rather uncomfortable 
while Uncle Jim finished putting on his 
gloves, then he started for the back door. 
When his mother came into the kitchen a 
little later, she found the wood-box full.— 
Annie Loutse Berray, in Sunday School Times. 


The Lazy Windmill, 


Once upon a time there was a big old 
windmill. It belonged to the farmer. 

It had worked hard for many, many years, 
and the farmer, when speaking of it, used to 
call it ‘‘Old Faithful.” 

But one day the windmill had stopped 
working. . 

The wheel stood perfectly still. A strong 
wind passed by. It said to the windmill: 
“Come, come! Why are you not at work? 
Let me help you turn your wheel.”’ 

“No, no!”’ said the windmill, ‘‘I do not 
wish for your help. I shall rest all day 
to-day. I am so tired!” 

“Oh, but we must always work before we 
rest,’ said the wind. ‘‘Come, I shall be 
glad to help you.” The wind blew upon 
the wheel. ‘The wheel would not turn. 

“JT will try again,’ said the wind. So it 
blew long and hard. 

“T do not have to mind you!” said the 
windmill. ‘I tell youI am tzved, and I shall 
rest to-day! Go away, old wind!’ 

So the wind sighed and went away. 

“Oh, how fine it is to-rest!’’ said the wind- 
mill. 

All day long it remained still. 

It grew late and the tired horses came 
home. They had worked hard all day in 
the hot sun. 

They were so thirsty. 

When they saw the windmill, they started 
into a little trot, in their haste to reach the 
water tank. 

Poor, tired horses! It was empty. 

“Ts the windmill broken?’’ asked the 
farmer. 

“No, it is all right. 

“Why hasn’t it worked to-day? 

“The wind blew hard, too. 

“T can’t understand this!’’ he said. 

The cows came for a drink. 

The sheep came for a drink. 

The chickens came for a drink. 

The dog came for a drink. 

The birds came for a drink. 

There was no water. 

“Oh, why didn’t I work,’ said the wind- 
mill, 

“There is no water for the horses and 
cows. 

“There is no water for the sheep and 
chickens! 

“There is no water for the dog and the 
birds! 


“Oh, I am so sorry I didn’t work!”” And 
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the windmill began to creak and groan in 
sorrow. 

“Oh, I wish the wind would blow! 

“Y would work so hard that the tank 
would soon be full!’’ 

A gentle wind came. 

It tried to turn the wheel, but it was too 
weak: so it called its friends. 

The friends came. They all pushed and 
pushed! Suddenly the wheel stopped creak- 
ing and groaning, and, as it whirled merrily 
around, it sang this song :— 


“With the wind to help me, 

Round and round Ill go: 
Then the sparkling water 
To my tank will flow.” 


Soon the tank was full of clear, cold, 
sparkling water, and, as the animals eagerly 
drank their fill, the wheel busily turned 
round and round, humming contentedly to 
itself.—Kathlyne J. Libby, in School Educa- 
tion. 


Five Seattle Boys. 


’ 


““A few days ago,” said the postmaster, 
“three badly frightened and exceedingly 
nervous boys were ushered into my office. 
They had informed the clerk in the outer 
office that the matter in hand was for my 
personal ear. 

““We done it, and we'll take what’s 
coming to us,’ said the smallest of the trio. 

“Toone what?’ I asked. 

““Wim and him and me and Beany and 
Scotty were playing ‘follow the leader,” 
and Beany jumped over a mail-box, and 
then I jumped, and the box tipped over 
and hit a rock and broke the lock off, and 
the letters all flew out on the ground,’ 
said the spokesman. 

“Where is the box?’ I asked. 

““Tt’s the box on the corner of Thir- 
teenth and Union,’ answered the boy, 
‘and Beany and Scotty is guardin’ it with 
clubs. We knew we done something awful, 
and we was goin’ to run away. Then we 
decided to put our names and addresses 
in the box, and let you find us if you could. 
Then we decided to come and tell, and we’re 
here.’ 

“Y’m not strong on the sermonette,” 
said the postmaster, ‘‘but I will assure 
you that I did my best to show those boys 
that they had done a very brave and manly 
thing, and that such a principle, if fol- 
lowed throtigh life, could not lead them 
far astray. I assured the boys that their 
honorable conduct in not only confessing, 
but in leaving some of their number to 
guard the government’s property, entitled 
them to absolute forgiveness. 

‘Three very happy youngsters left the 
office to convey the tidings to the guard 
at the mail-box. As they left, one boy 
said, ‘I knew they wouldn’t hang us.’ 

“T sent a man for the broken box. When 
it came in, we opened it, and there was the 
letter the boys had written before they had 
decided to face the music:— 


“Mister Postmaster: We done it, but we 


didn’t go to. 
‘Yours truly, 
"Henry —— ‘“‘‘Louis P 
““‘Beany ——, ‘“‘‘George ed 
‘Scotty ——, 


—Post Intelligencer. 
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The Anniversaries. 


The Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice. 


The second annual meeting of the Unita- 
rian Fellowship for Social Justice was held 
in the Arlington Street Church Sunday even- 
ing, May 22. Before an audience that 
crowded the church the speakers urged the 
claims of a social religion as the supreme 
duty now confronting the churches, and for 
more than two hours and a half the people 
listened with unflagging interest which fre- 
quently expressed itself in applause. The 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes, president of the 
Fellowship, presided, and made the opening 
address. He showed how this society is an 
organized effort to direct the activities of 
the churches into channels which Theodore 
Parker marked out as the inevitable course, 
if fidelity to the Master and his message 
were to characterize the institutions claim- 
ing their charters from him. After quoting 
extensively from Parker, Mr. Holmes further 
affirmed that ‘‘Society, organized under the 
present capitalistic régime, is responsible for 
the evils against which the church proclaims. 
It is a small group,—the money power on 
one side opposed to the masses on the other. 
This power has forced on the American 
people the iniquitous protective tariff, a 
special privilege enriching the favored: at 
the expense of the poor. It has filled the 
cities with poverty, bought the press, is 
reaching out for the colleges, and even dares 
to come into the churches telling the minis- 
ters what they shall preach. The churches 
are waking up to the conditions. They 
want to find the way out, and, when they 
become dead in earnest, the prophetic power 
will again vest in them, and the agelong 
vision of the kingdom will dawn.” 

The Hon. Clarence E. Carr of Andover, 
N.H., a director of the American Unitarian 
Association, was the second speaker. Mr. 
Carr was optimistic concerning the eventual 
outcome of the efforts now made as never 
before to enlist all good men in the fight to 
dethrone wrong in high places and secure 
the liberties of the people against further 
spoliation by any group of evilly disposed men. 

Rev. William Thurston Brown of Salt 
Lake City was the third speaker. After 
referring with great feeling to the inspiration 
which Channing had been to him in his 
youth, Mr. Brown quoted freely from that 
great leader to establish the contention 
that such leaders as Channing and Parker 
obligated the church that honored them to 
face the evil times as the immediate and im- 
perative problem of the age. In uncompro- 
mising terms he arraigned the churches for 
responsibility in opposing, at least through 
indifference, the efforts of forces outside of 
all churches to remove social injustice. 
‘The church is trying to do the work of this 
century with instruments of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth centuries. It prefers to think of 
the sorrows of the children of Israel to the 
woes of the children of the slums.’”’ He con- 
trasted the zeal of church people with the 
socialists when dealing with these great prob- 
lems, and concluded that the body of social- 
ists were moved by a strong desire, and 
practised unrivalled sacrifices under the 
compulsion of essentially religious impulses 
which should put to shame our churches 
claiming to be exponents of religion. 
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The last speaker was John Spargo, the 
well-known socialist writer of New York, 
who deprecated any attempt to identify 
socialism and the churches as inimical to 
the. welfare of both, but urged that the 
churches should revise their creed for the 
solution of social reform. ‘‘Too long,’ he 
said, “‘the churches had urged charity as the 
first and pretty much the only way open for 
meeting social ills. It is not charity, but 
justice, the people need and demand.” 

However widely the audience differed on 
the points raised by the speakers, or however 
much the arraignment of the churches may 
be deprecated, it must be conceded that it 
helps greatly to answer the charges of those 
who so loudly condemn the churches when 
one of them opens its pulpit and a church 
organization invites speakers to tell their 
story as they see it. The first step in social 
reconstruction must be sympathetic under- 
standing impossible of achievement, so long 
as we say, “We will listen to no criticism of 
the churches, and refuse to arbitrate unless 
you use our language.’’ This meeting, end- 
ing as it did in diversity of opinion, was a 
splendid illustration of our traditional repute 
for freedom and fairness. 

At the business meeting which followed on 
Thursday, the 26th, in the Second Church, 
reports of officers were rendered. The sec- 
retary reported the membership to be 185, 
a gain of 105 for the year. About 30 addi- 
tional names were secured at this meeting, 
The treasurer’s report showed $295 raised 
during the year, and a balance of $15. 

Messrs. H. C. Ives, Gifford, and K. E. 
Evans were elected a Nominating Commit- 
tee. The majority of the committee re- 
ported the following list of officers, who were 
elected: president, John Haynes Holmes; 
secretary and treasurer, William W. Peck; 
vice-presidents: C. W. Casson, Dorchester; 
H. G. Ives, Andover, N.H.; A. L. Weatherly, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Henry Wilder Foote, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; William Thurston Brown, 
Salt Lake City; executive committee: Earl 
C. Davis, Pittsfield; Hon. C. E. Carr, An- 
dover; J. H. Applebee, Attleboro. 

Representatives of the Fellowship were 
appointed for each conference in the denomi- 
nation. 

After the opening address by the president 
a very earnest debate followed on the work 
of the Fellowship, and led up to the adoption 
of the following resolution by a unanimous 
yvote:— 

“‘Whereas it has been publicly asserted 
that the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice has adopted Socialism as its method 
for attaining the ends for which it strives, 
in this our annual meeting, we reaffirm that 
our object is to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, 
and to sustain one another in the application 
of our religious ideals to the needs of the 
present day. 

“In the endeavor to realize this object, 
we maintain a free platform from which 
any who may speak utter their own con- 
victions without claim or pretence to the in- 
dorsement of their personal opinions by this 
fellowship. We further assert that we con- 
ceive it to be most important that the desire 
to improve the conditions of life, however 
expressed, should be encouraged. We there- 
fore exist to give sympathetic support, and, 
wherever possible, practical co-operation with 
any group of men or existing agency dedi- 
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cated to the task of correcting evident evil 
and advancing the cause of social righteous- 
ness. We, moreover, repudiate the assertion 
that this fellowship adopts any one political 
or economic ‘ism,’ but is simply striving to 
give social expression to the law of love and 
service to man as the present urgent and 
supreme demand upon churches consecrated 
to the worship of God and the service of man,”’ 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society was held in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Thursday, May 26, at 3 o’clock. 

There was a large attendance. The first 
part of the meeting was given to business. 
Officers were’ elected for the ensuing year, 
and reports were made by. the secretary 
and treasurer, following which addresses 
were given by C. W. Eliot, LL.D., and by 
Rev. J. H. Crooker, D.D., the president of 
the society. 

The secretary, Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff, 
reported a growing interest in the work and 
the accomplishment of several things well 
worth while. Previous to this season much 
energy has been spent in printing and dis- 
tributing tracts. Under the efficient man- 
agement of the publication agent, Mr. 
C. E. Stebbins, this work has grown rapidly, 
more than thirty-eight thousand tracts 
being distributed last year. This year, 
while not neglecting tracts, emphasis has 
been put on newspaper publicity and ad- 
dresses, largely by the able president, Dr. 
Crooker. Since the last annual meeting 
some fifty articles have been contributed to 
a score of periodicals, and there have been 
reprints in many papers. An article first 
published in McClure’s Magazine for Feb- 
ruary, 1909, entitled ‘“‘“The Confessions of 
a Moderate Drinker,’’ has been recently 
issued as a tract. The publication and wide 
distribution have been made possible by 
the generosity of a Boston woman. 

Effort has been made to interest Young 
People’s Religious Unions, Alliances, clubs 
of young men and young women, and other 
organizations. From some of these bodies 
we have received most cordial recognition 
and co-operation. Sunday, April 19, 1910, 
was observed by many Sunday-schools 
as Temperance Sunday. Special services 
were used, addresses were made, and ex- 
tracts read from subject-matter published 
in Every Other Sunday and the Christian 
Register. Recently there has been formed 
a National Inter-church Temperance Fed- 
eration. This society is a member of the 
federation and, as such, hopes to exert a 
strong influence. We are also participating 
in the editing of the National Advocate, a 
paper published in New York. It is the 
oldest temperance publication in America 
and represents the co-operation of all great 
religious bodies in this cause. 

The year marks a decided step forward, 
and the past is but the promise of the future. 

Dr. Eliot’s subject was ‘‘ Moderate Drink- 
ing.’ He said in part that the principal 
reason for the advance in temperance dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years was the im- 
provement in self-control. Next to that he 
ascribed the gain in temperance to local 
option. Massachusetts’ local option law 
was far better than the prohibition laws of 
several States. 
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“When you want to get mechanical ex- 
clusion of drink,” he said, ‘‘you want first 
to have a good majority in favor of it. The 
trouble in some of the Southern States is 
that they have forced prohibition on com- 
munities where the majority is against it, 
and consequently the law is not obeyed as 
it should be.”’ 

President Eliot told of experiments of 
German scientists to show that alcohol, 
even used moderately, impairs the fac- 
ulties, and therefore affects workmen who 
drink moderately. He spoke of the ad- 
vance temperance has received through the 
difference in the manner in which phy- 
sicians now prescribe for their patients. 
He said that no one nowadays fortifies 
himself against the exposures of the weather 
by alcohol. Employers demand _ temper- 
ance from men who are trusted with life 
and property. All other vices come from 
drink. The best way to promote temper- 
ance is through instruction and helping 
people to learn self-control. 

In closing the meeting, President Crooker 
said: “The National Unitarian’ Temperance 
Society seeks, by spoken and printed word, 
to do a needed work of preventive education 
which shall stop the drink habit and its 
innumerable evils by destroying the ancient 
and ruinous superstition that liquor is the 
giver of life. We strive to make the dis- 
coveries of science effective in the lives of 
men, that alcoholic beverages, even in 
small quantities and lighter qualities, are 
destructive of human life. They give no 
lasting strength to brain or muscle. They 
waste wages. They incite evil passions. 
They provoke crime. They produce sick- 
ness and poverty. They are the poor man’s 
worst enemy and the rich man’s deadliest 
foe. Every pleasure that they create is 
temporary and followed by a reaction that 
carries the user to a lower level of life. 

“The saloon is a greater menace to 
tional peace and prosperity than all 
armies and navies of Europe could be. 
The demand for the conservation of our 
natural resources is good; but an urgent 
demand for the conservation of American 
manhood, by saving the young from the 
ravages of drink, is a greater need. 

“We strive to show people what a terrible 
agent of demoralization to American life 
the ‘liquor traffic’ really is. It surrounds 
every legislative hall and council chamber 
with corrupting influences, using bribe and 
threat to control public affairs in the in- 
terests of a business that robs women and 
children of food and clothes, that fills thou- 
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to overflowing every criminal and charitable 
institution in the land. It holds many 
newspapers in thrall and seeks by its adver- 
tising patronage to silence the pleadings of 
religion and the warnings of science. It 
endeavors to dictate the action of every 
caucus; it strives to coerce every political 
party; it is present with its threat at every 
ballot box. With all our might we cry aloud 
to the American people, ‘How long will 
you consent to be ruled and ruined by a 
business that represents organized greed in 
its very worst form?’” 

At the close of the meeting much enthu- 
siasm was expressed for it as being one of 
the finest our society has ever held. 

A. D. K. SHurRTLEFF, 
Secretary. 
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The Unitarian Service Pension 
Society. 


The annttal meeting was held in Channing 
Hall on Monday afternoon of Anniversary 
Week, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer presiding. 

The Secretary’s Annual Report showed 
decisive progress to have been made. In the 
first place the Society had been incorporated 
under the laws of Massachusetts, and under 
the inspiring and directing energy of Dr. 
S. A. Eliot an assured foundation has been 
laid of an adequate permanent fund. Fifty- 
four thousand dollars has been already 
pledged, the response of our Unitarian 
people splendidly justifying the faith of 
those who began the enterprise with their 
own modest contributions, that to establish 
a pension system for our aged ministers it 
was only necessary for some one to initiate it. 

The treasurer, Rev. John H. Applebee, 
reported $2,902.22 received and expended 
during the year. Mr. Francis H. Lincoln, 
for the American Unitarian Association, as 
trustee of the society, reported $2,807.80 
paid in pensions, and $43,635 paid into the 
Permanent Fund. 

There were elected as officers for the year: 
Thomas R. Slicer, president; Paul R. 
Frothingham and Percy A. Atherton, vice- 
presidents; George Kent, secretary; and 
John H. Applebee, treasurer; with Frederick 
P. Forster, Francis H. Lincoln, Robert S. 
Loring, and George N. Ellis, directors. 

In the brief addresses made it was earnestly 
recommended that the ministers maintain 
their self-sacrificing and fraternal contribu- 
tions to the society, small as their gifts might 
have to be. While it is good to make your 
gifts to the temple,—your gift of talk to the 
temple of justice and your gift of means to 
the temple of religion,—it is better to spend 
some of it on the aged and broken who are 
members of your own household. 

A resolution was presented for approval 
and afterward introduced and accepted at 
the annual meeting of the American Unita- 
rian Association, in the report of which it will 
be found. GEORGE KeEnv, Secretary. 


Berlin Congress Notes. 


The preparations for the World’s Congress 
of Free Christianity and Religious Progress 
at Berlin next summer are being conducted 
on a large scale. 

The Unitarians of Liverpool are arranging 
a social reception on Saturday evening, 
July 23, and on Sunday twenty pulpits in 
that city and Manchester are to be occupied 
by American clergymen. A _ special train 
will convey the party to London by way of 
Chester, Warwick, Stratford, and Oxford. 
It is hoped to secure special trains all over 
Holland and Germany as well. A guide 
and caretaker will be furnished by Messrs. 
Thomas Cook & Son for every twenty 
excursionists. The London programme will 
be announced in due time, as well as the 
particulars of the reception in Holland, 
Germany, and Hungary. A handsome il- 
lustrated circular of the trip has been issued, 
and may be had on application. Owing to 
withdrawals because of illness and other 
causes a few places may still be had in the 
excursion. More than sixty members of 
the Unitarian Women’s Alliances are en- 
No 
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delegates from single churches are desired, 
only from religious associations, conferences, 
and the like; but all persons joining the 
excursion party are accounted delegates, 
and entitled to the hospitalities and cour- 
tesies of their European hosts. One hun- 
dred and eighty-seven persons have thus 
far enrolled themselves for the trip. The 
committee is pleased to note that several 
of our parishes are planning to send their 
faithful ministers to the Congress. 
Meanwhile the Berlin local committee 
is active in the work of preparation for the 
Congress. A twelve-page German circular 
setting forth the objects and programme of 
the meetings has been distributed in 35,000 
copies. It contains the names of six hun- 
dred or more persons in Germany who in- 
dorse the coming Congress. Among these 
are forty-six theological professors, eighty- 
two university professors other than the- 
ological, nearly one hundred teachers, one 
hundred and forty-five preachers, forty- 
eight artists, men of literature, editors, etc., 
over one hundred merchants, bankers, and 
tradesmen, and a goodly company of offi- 
cials and politicians. Last, but not least, 
are twenty-six ladies not included in the 
previous enumeration. The official clergy 
are slimly represented; but a list which con- 
tains such university teachers as Profs. 
Eucken, Geffken, Harnack, Kuehnemann, 
Erich, Schmidt, Rektor of the University of 
Berlin, Von Sybel, Bousest, Dorner, Greg- 
ory, Gunkel, Herrman, Holtzmann, Jijlicher, 
Krueger, Otto, Schmiedel, Sell, Von Soden, 


Troeltsch, Weinel, Weiss, Wendt, and 
Wernle, such authors as Bonus, Classen, 
Gustav Frenssen, and Hoensbroech, and 


such artists as Hans Thoma and Fritz von 
Uhde, does not lack in impressiveness. 
Recent additions to the speakers at the 
Congress include Prof. Lasson of the philo- 
sophie faculty of the University of Berlin, 
M. Th. Ruyssen of Bordeaux, Prof. Cohn of 
Marburg, an eminent Jewish philosopher, 
Prof. D. B. Jayatilaka of Ceylon, an eminent 
Buddhist educator, Editor P. Loll Sen of 
Calcutta, and Prof. Vaswani of Karachi, 
Western India, and Rev. J. Rhondda Will- 
iams of Brighton, England. Cc. W. W. 


The -MacDuffie School. 


The MacDuffie School for Girls in Spring- 
field, Mass., celebrates this year its twentieth 
anniversary. In honor of this event there 
were exercises of unusual quality. These 
began on Saturday, the 4th, with dra- 
matics on the MacDuffie lawn. Nature 
granted a perfectly clear night for this occa- 
sion. ‘The dear old Mother must have felt 
as if she had some part in the play that was 
presented, for it was a loving eulogy of her- 
self in which children and fairies were the 
attraction. Two sophisticated maiden aunts 
and a bachelor uncle, ‘‘who never cared to 
have any fun,” were the only ‘‘ grown-ups” 
in the cast. The play was W. Graham 
Robertson’s ‘‘Pinkie and the Fairies,” in 
which Miss Ellen Terry took part when it 
was originally presented in London. It was 
in three acts: ‘‘Evening in the Garden,” 
“Night in the Wood,” and “Morning in the 
Garden.” Calcium lights of varying colors 
were thrown upon the stage, which was under 
two magnificent oaks. From behind the 
denser shrubbery came, at the right moment, 
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the fairy band, dancing and singing an elfin 
song through lily trumpets and led by their 
queen, in glistening raiment. They join 
Pinkie and her brother Tommy in the woods, 
and then the feast begins. Toadstools of 
gigantic size were the tables, and girls, trans- 
formed as frogs, most lifelike and lively, 
increased the illusion of a woodland scene. 
The music by Frederic Norton, which ac- 
companies this delightful extravaganza, is 
admirably adapted to young voices, and the 
lyrics and choruses were excellently sung. 
A large audience was present. Mrs. John 
MacDuffie was general stage manager, as- 
sisted by the faculty of the school. 

On Tuesday, the 7th, the graduating ex- 
ercises were held as usual in the Art Mu- 
seum, and the programme included an ad- 


dress to the school by Rev. Percy S. Grant 


of New York. 

Of the seventeen graduates, two go to 
women’s colleges in the east and four take 
special courses at higher institutions. A 
reunion of the alumnz was held in the after- 
noon of Tuesday, and former students from 
many States were at the luncheon, given in 
the old gymnasium. Next year the school 
will have its fine new gymnasium, now 
building, for its closing exercises. 


Proctor Academy. 


BY H. G. IVES. 


I find that a good many loyal Unitarians 
want to know as to how this school, which 
has been so splendidly supported during 
the past year, stands to-day. 

The magnificent backing of its friends 
have now given it an endowment amounting 
in all to $85,000, and property worth $61,000 
more, making in all a practical investment 
of $150,000. One hundred and ten differ- 
ent students have registered during this 
year, and the separate dormitories for boys 
and girls, with Slocomb Hall, the beautiful 
gymnasium-social assembly hall, provide 
for the first time in the history of the in- 
stitution adequate facilities for a real school 
life. The number of out-of-town pupils 
‘steadily increases, and their quality has 
perceptibly risen during the past year. 
There is no reason why Proctor Academy 
should not be a satisfactory school for those 
who do not want expensive surroundings. 
Instruction in domestic science has been 
given during this year, and plans are being 
formed for a course in farming. The man- 
agement of the institution hope to more and 
more develop training for the practical 
needs of life, so that the boys and girls 
who leave Andover will possess something 
more than social polish or book knowledge. 

At the same time, with the rapid growth 
in size and usefulness, care has been taken 
to guarantee the permanence and quality 
of the work done. 

Four distinct needs confront Proctor 
Academy to-day, and I trust that those who 
have seen it progress so far upon the way 
toward becoming the kind of school that 
Unitarians believe in will be disposed to 
complete what yet remains to be done. 

1. The obligation of $10,000 resting upon 
Gannett Hall should be removed as soon 
as possible. This beautiful brick building, 
named after Ezra Stiles Gannett, who did 
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so much for our denomination, ought to be 
freed from its present encumbrance. 

2. An imperative need exists for a central 
heating and lighting plant. This will heat 
the five buildings, lessen the present serious 
fire risk, dispense with needless janitor ser- 
vice, and at the same time produce electric 
lighting. R. D. Kimball Company of Bos- 
ton guarantees to install a suitable plant 
for $15,000. ‘There is no electricity in the 
village at present, and we shall be able to sell 
enough current to largely pay the running 
expenses of the plant. The church and 
gymnasium are waiting upon this plant for 
their heat, and it ought to be installed before 
next fall. ¢ 

3. The building of Cary House, Slocomb 
Hall (the gymnasium assembly hall), Gan- 
nett Hall, and the beautiful stone church 
(which will be dedicated June 2) necessitates 
considerable grading. One thousand dollars 
can be spent to advantage in removing the 
present unsightly heaps and beautifying the 
campus. 

4. The present recitation building was 
built in 1900 to accommodate forty-five to 
fifty pupils. Ninety-eight pupils have used 
it at one time this year. If the school con- 
tinues to increase at the present rate, the 
possibility of still more crowding the class- 
rooms will be exhausted at no remote date. 

A prominent Boston man, who has been 
unusually identified with every kind of good 
work during a long and extremely varied 
professional life, told me yesterday that he 
believes that Proctor Academy is doing as 
genuine a bit of Christian work as can be 
found in New England. Those who visit 
the institution invariably agree with him. 

It will be a very great load off the mind of 
the treasurer, Mr. Clarence E. Carr, if these 
needs could be attended to before the annual 
meeting in June. 


Social Service. 

Practically all the great denominations 
have officially recognized the urgency of the 
social question, and the necessity of apply- 
ing to its solution the teachings of Jesus, 
but they have not told the local church what 
to do. The American Institute of Social 
Service, of which Dr. Josiah Strong is pres- 
ident, has created a new department to meet 
this need. Its magazine, The Gospel of the 
Kingdom, has been doubled in size and the 
new half is devoted to the question what 
to do. 

Besides this it undertakes to give detailed 
advice to any local church, Young Men’s 
Christian Association, or brotherhood. It 
has issued a list of questions in regard to 
local conditions, which is sent to any church 
seeking advice. When answers to these 
questions are received, the Institute under- 
takes to suggest practical lines of work 
adapted to these conditions. 

It also asks each church or brotherhood 
to appoint one of its members to act as a 
corresponding member of the Institute 
to inform it of conditions in the local church 
and community and to obtain from the 
Institute information or suggestions as to 
meeting local needs. So far as _ possible 
the Institute also loans pamphlets and arti- 
cles bearing upon such needs. 

Some five hundred classes are using the 
Lessons in Social Christianity, edited by 
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Dr. Strong, so that many churches or church 
brotherhoods are coming back to the In- 
stitute for practical help. 

There is no charge made by the Institute 
for this information, unless a special investi- 
gation is required. In this and other ways 
the Institute is a servant of the churches, 
and a social clearing-house. 
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The Meadville Institute. 


The Institute for Religious Education will 
be held for two weeks at Meadville, Pa., 
beginning on Monday, June 27, 1910, and 
closing on Monday, July 11. Most of the 
sessions will be held at the Theological 
School. : 

Service will be held in the Chapel every 
morning. 

Frank C. Doan, Ph.D., professor of 
systematic theology and the philosophy 
of religion in the Meadville Theological 
School, will give a course of lectures on 
“The Religion of Childhood,’ with three 
conferences, led by Rev. H. T. Secrist. 

Francis A. Christie, D.D., professor of 
church history and the theology of the 
New Testament in the Theological School, 
will give a course of lectures on ‘“‘The Jesus 
of History.” 

Rey. William I. Lawrance, president of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, will 
give Readings from the Prophets. 

A series of lectures on the kindergarten 
and on work for the youngest children will 
be given by Miss Sara C. Bullard of Boston, 
Mass. Miss Bullard is one of the ablest 
teachers in the kindergartens of the public 
schools and of Unitarian Sunday-schools. 
She will give material for direct use and 
will deal with her subject in a very practical 
way. On two days there will be practice 
classes. 

Several conferences on Sunday-school 
Methods and Materials will be held. 

In the evening popular lectures will be 
given by President Southworth, Rev. L. W. 
Mason, D.D., Rev. William I. Lawrance, 
Rev. J. H. Applebee, and others. 

On account of the generosity of the lect- 
urers and the co-operating organizations, 
the expenses will be moderate. Furnished 
rooms in Divinity Hall will be assigned to 
the women and will be free. Such should 
bring towels. Board will be furnished at 
Hunnewell Hall at five dollars a week. To 
cover necessary expenses, a membership 
fee of three dollars will be charged, payable 
the first day to the treasurer. The use of 
the rooms will be free; but a fee of one dollar 
and a quarter a week, to cover the cost of 
gas and attendance, will be charged. The 
treasurer will be in the library every morning 
from nine to twelve. The expenses for this 
two weeks will be as follows: board, $10; 
membership, $3; room, $2.50. For men, this 
cost will be increased by the rent of rooms in 
private houses at reasonable prices. 

Meadville has attractions as a place in 
which to spend a vacation. The buildings 
of the school are on high ground with fine 
views. Tennis courts, gymnasium, bowling 
alleys, ete., are at the disposal of members. 
Beautiful walks, parks, and springs are near. 
In general, the afternoons will be left free 
for recreation. Provision will be made for 
social occasions. 

The Institute has been arranged for the 
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benefit of our churches and Sunday-schools. 
It is a recognition of the very great value 
of the religious education of our young 
people. Now the churches should respond 
in sending to it their workers and teachers. 
Where necessary, let the churches pay the 
expenses of those who come. ‘The Institute 
will open at 2 p.M., on June 27. ‘The secre- 
tary will answer any inquiries. Names of 
those coming should be sent to him, if pos- 
sible, before the opening. Henry T. Secrist, 
secretary, 953 South Main Street, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 


Miss Mary E. Dewey. 
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The name of Orville Dewey among the 
great preachers of our Unitarian faith of 
a past generation is revived again with 
a host of memories in the recent death of 
his daughter, Miss Mary E. Dewey. 

She had reached her eighty-ninth year, and 
there has never been a time, until within a 
few weeks, when she could have been called 
old. Her heart and mind were eternally 
young. In her presence one forgot the in- 
firmities of age, and it was an increasing 
wonder to those who were in close friendship 
with her that her brightness of spirit, her 
wellspring of humor, her perennial interest 
in life, her dear love of the world and its 
manifold interests were undimmed by the 
partial paralysis of her body, which for sev- 
eral years kept her a prisoner for the most 
part in her home. Her mind and heart 
were untouched by time, and were free to 
range earthward or heavenward as she 
willed. Even up to the very close of her 
life her letters had all the old grace and 
charm, and will remain a possession to those 
who were privileged to receive them. 

By birth, by inheritance, and by train- 
ing she was richly endowed, and her nature 
was large and fruitful. Through a _ long 
life of rich experience, of wide and varied 
reading, of high thought and communion 
with the great masters of our English lit- 
erature, there were great treasures at her 
command that brightened many weary hours, 
that brought comfort to her friends, and 
opened bright pathways into the life of the 
spirit where she always seemed at home. 
Her Martineau was always by her side. 
Her dear poets were her friends. Emerson 
was there, and she knew him by heart. 
But it was not these alone who were her 
companions, There was a host of others 
to whom she loved to turn, and it was a 
rare privilege to see the treasures of her 
memory unfold, with the closed book upon 
her lap, and listen to the music of her voice 
in its exquisite cadences, as she turned from 
one to another classic’ in these surprising 
repetitions. 

She had been so active in many philan- 
thropies and had been so identified with the 
social and religious advance of the time that 
even in her retirement she watched and 
delighted in every step forward, and often 
wished that she might come back in some 
distant time to see the fruition and study 
the steps of the evolution. 

Born into our Unitarian faith, living in 
close companionship with her father for 
the larger part of her life, her whole nature 
was illumined and enriched by contact with 
his. He led her through widening path- 
ways in his studies on the “Problems of 


Human Destiny” and the “Education of 
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the Human Race,” and they were as one in 
these high contemplations. She grew to 
care little for the mere machinery of religion. 
She did care supremely for those influences 
which entered into the free religious life of 
the people and for its essentials. She 
lived in the spirit and walked in the spirit, 
and, in high companionship with the great 
souls who had been comfort, joy, and in- 
spiration to her, she was lifted away into 
the new world of her anticipations, ‘‘ Lovelier 
in heaven’s sweet climate, yet the same.” 
WILLIAM HOWELL REED. 


Meadville Letter. 


Commencement Week at the School has 
been a season of rich and stimulating experi- 
An unusually large graduating class 
and a high order of utterance in the several 
addresses of the week have served to make 
notable this sixty-sixth anniversary of the 
School. 

On Wednesday morning President Charles 
F. Thwing of Western Reserve University 
gave a lecture on the Adin Ballou Foundation, 
taking as his theme ‘‘Some Problems the 
East lays upon the West.’”’ Dr. Thwing has 
recently travelled extensively in the Orient, 
and in his lecture reported his impressions 
of economic, political, and religious life in 
the Far East. The breadth of view, the 
emphasis not alone of the benefits the West 
may contribute to the East, but of those 
the East may confer upon the West, placed 
President Thwing’s utterances in the same 
class with the noble series of lectures on East- 
ern problems by the late President Cuthbert 
Hall of Union Theological Seminary. By 
such breadth of view and sympathy of in- 
sight on the part of our Western scholars will 
the East and the West in the end be brought 
to fraternal relations and mutual under- 
standing. 

The annual sermon was delivered on 
Wednesday evening by Rev. Hugo Hisen- 
lohr of Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Eisenlohr 
made a strong appeal for a scientific theol- 
ogy. In theological research, he said, as in 
all other departments of scientific learning, 
there should be an openness to truth that is 
simple, natural, and unaffected rather than 
hostile or apologetic. Such perfect freedom 
of research in theology can by no possibility 
threaten true religious experience. Rather 
will such research foster and confirm the 
eternal truths of religion by freeing it from 
elements that are temporal and transient. 

The commencement exercises were held as 
usual on Thursday morning. The address 
was given by President Thwing. ‘‘A Min- 
istry for To-day’’ was its theme. In these 
days when the attitude of so many toward 
the ministry is a bit disdainful, and when 
one hears on all sides pessimistic reports of 
the decline of the sacred calling, it was re- 
freshing to listen to President Thwing’s ac- 
count of to-day’s ministry, to be assured 
that our modern American life is in truth a 
challenge to the minister, and the entering 
upon this sacred calling an alluring and 
honorable step; to be convinced that, after 
all, our American life is at bottom clean, 
idealistic, religious. It was this note of chal- 
lenging optimism that made the address 
notable. 

In presenting the diplomas President 
Southworth expressed to the members of 
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the class the hope that they were parting 
from the School only in an external and ap- 
parent way, but that in truth the deeper 
impressions they had received while mem- 
bers of the School would bind them to the 
institution with ties of love for all time. 

During the commencement hour announce- 
ment was made of certain gifts to the school 
during the past year. These included a be- 
quest of $10,000 from Andrew O. Slater of 
Newton, Mass., and a gift without condition 
of $1,000 from Miss Mary B. Gardner, and 
gifts from various friends for scholarship 
purposes aggregating $1,275. Announcement 
was also made of the founding of a Samuel 
Longfellow Scholarship by Miss Longfellow, 
niece of the great poet, and of the founding 
for a period of at least five years of a German 
professorship. The professorship is made 
possible by the generous gifts of members 
of the liberal German churches of the Middle 
West. The plan of the German Committee, 
headed by Rev. Dr. Carl August Voss of 
Pittsburg, includes the educating at our 
school of ministers who shall fill the liberal 
German pulpits of the country. Rev. Prof. 
Dr. Hock of Newark, N.J., on the recom- 
mendation of the German Committee, has 
been invited by the trustees of the school to 
become the first incumbent of the chair. 

There were seven members of the graduat- 
ing class: J. Anton DeHaas, S. Johnson, 
A. .E.. Kristjansson, C: H.- Lyttle, H: C. 
Merrill, W. S. Swisher, G. H. Zastrow. The 
last five of these were graduated with the 
degree of B.D. The Cruft Fellowship for 
the following year was awarded to C. H. 
Lyttle and W. S. Swisher. 


Harvard Summer School of Theology. 

The Harvard Summer School of Theol- 
ogy will hold its Twelfth Annual Session July 
6-21, I9I0. 

President Faunce of Brown, President Fitch 
of Andover, Dr. Gordon of Boston, Dr. 
Crothers of Cambridge, and Bishop Williams 
of Michigan will be included among the 
speakers. 

This year the entire session of the Har- 
vard Summer School of Theology will be 
devoted to the general subject of the Parish 
Minister, the aim being to relate the numer- 
ous and diversified activities of a modern 
clergyman to the creative ideals of his voca- 
tion. The lectures offered fall into three 
main groups. In the first group is a series 
of Survey Lectures designed to set forth 
the present tendencies and problems in the 
various fields of theological interest,—Old 
Testament, New Testament, Church History, 
Ethics, Sociology, and Theology, given re- 
spectively by Profs. Mitchell, Ryder, Walker, 
Perry, Dewey, and Brown, 

In the second group are courses pertaining 
to the minister as leader of the public re- 
ligious service of the church. To aid the 
minister as preacher, President Fitch lect- 
ures upon the homiletical use of scholarly 
material, as presented in the lectures of 
the first group, and Dr. Crothers upon the 
preacher’s use of literature. Prof. M. W. 
Calkin’s lectures on the Psychology of Pub- 
lic Worship are designed to present the 
theory underlying this service, and the 
lectures by Dr. Raymond Calkins will treat 
of its practical application. In the third 
group of courses, relating to the many and 
varied activities of the clergyman in his 
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parish and in the community, are lectures 
by Dr. De Normandie, dealing principally 
with the parish life; by President Faunce, 
upon the application of educational method 
to the minister’s work in religious education; 
and by Bishop Williams, upon the attitude 
of the minister towards the divergent, and 
often conflicting, social interests of the com- 
munity. The problems of a city minister 
will be discussed by Dr. Judson, and those 
of the country minister by Dr. Emrich from 
the religious and by Prof. Carver from the 
sociological side. Last year the session of 
the School closed with a memorable lecture 
by Dr. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard 
University. This year the concluding lecture 
will be given by Dr. Gordon of the Old 
South Church, Boston, upon ‘‘Some Things 
worth while in Theology.” 


Isles of Shoals Meetings. 


The summer meetings will be held July 
10-17, and the Sunday School Institute 
July 18-22. The general topic of the morn- 
ing meetings of the first week will be ‘‘The 
Essential Faiths of the Modern Man,” 
with the following addresses: ‘“‘The Divine 
Fact of Human Nature,” by Rev. John 
Mills Wilson of Lexington, Mass.; ‘The 
Essential Faith in God,” by Rev. Frederic 
Gill of Arlington, Mass.; ‘‘The Principle 
of Growth in Religion,’’ by Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow of Concord, N.H.; ‘The Ethical 
Focus of Religion,’’ by Prof. Ralph Barton 
Perry of Harvard University; ‘‘The Per- 
sistent Significance of the Christ Ideal,” by 
Rev. Joseph Crooker, D.D., of Roslindale, 
Mass.; ‘‘The Essential Immortality,’ by 
Rey. Richard W. Boynton of Buffalo, N.Y. 
Religious services will be conducted on the 
two Sundays by Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, 
Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson, Rev. Richard W. 
Boynton, and Rey. Thomas Van Ness. 
Evening lectures will be given as follows: 
“Mark Twain,’ by Rev. Fred R. Lewis of 
Hopedale, Mass.; ‘“‘The Mask and the 
Altar,” by Rev. Henry Wilder Foote of Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; ‘‘The Religion of the Common 
Life,” by Prof. Charles Zueblin of Boston; 
‘“Theodore Parker,’ by Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes of New York; ‘The Use of Pictures 
in Religious Instruction,’ by Miss Frances 
M. Dadmun of Winchester, Mass. Wednes- 
day there will be a reunion of the Young 
People’s Religious Union delegates and 
members, of whom many are expected this 
year. The services of the Westland Quartet 
of Boston have been secured for the summer 
meetings. 

The following courses have been arranged 
for the Sunday School Institute: Rev. 
George R. Dodson, Ph.D., of St. Louis, 
will give a series of five lectures on ‘‘ The 
Psychology of Religious Teaching.’”’ Dr. 
Dodson is exceptionally well equipped to 
make this series one of peculiar value to 
Sunday-school teachers. Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, president of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, will give a series of ‘‘ Bible 
Readings on the Gospels.”’ A daily con- 
ference on Sunday-school methods will give 
wide opportunity for practical application 
of essential principles of Sunday-school 
administration. Rev. Alfred R. Hussey of 
Baltimore will give two significant lectures 
on ‘“‘ The Parables”’ from a new and interesting 
point of view. Evening sessions will be 
devoted to addresses on various aspects of 
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Sunday-school work and Bible illustration. 
The sessions of the Institute will open 
Monday morning, with an address by Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness of Boston. While the 
regular sessions of the Institute begin Mon- 
day, July 18, members are privileged to 
come Saturday, July 16, and share in the 
closing sessions of the Isles of Shoals Summer 
Meetings for Saturday and Sunday. 
Railroad rates. Special round-trip tickets 
will be on sale as follows, good, going, 


July 9 to July 22, inclusive; good, re- 
turning, to July 23, inclusive, only: — 

Boston t,o) RRM... Ss baniceeet bogs. ernie em $2.35 
Worcester (via Bige me R.R.) 20.) eS ee 3.70 
Ayer (via Lowell and Bradford) .......... 2.85 
Lowell (via Bradford and Newburyport) ..... 2.35 
Lawrence (via Bradford and Newburyport) 1.90 
Haverhill (via Georgetown and Newburyport) . . «170 
Lyon .wtt Spc eee... cscs o> ence eres 2.00 
Salem te. Cree. cS) ees Bie eas 1.85 
Newbutyport eee 8 SE a 1.40 
Nashua, N.H. (via Manchester) ......... 2.35 
Manchester, yori! . ou ta ie Se Sa 1.85 
Concord, N.H. (via Manchester) . . . ...... 2.40 
Portland, Nicaea ge) sas 0 0 ade 2.35 


These prices include transportation on 
the boat to the Shoals and the transfer of 
baggage in Portsmouth. Check baggage 
through either to the ‘‘Oceanic’”’ or the 
““Appledore,”’ Isles of Shoals, N.H. 

Go to Portsmouth, N.H., by the Eastern 
Division of the Boston & Maine Railroad. 
There take steamer, about five minutes’ 
walk from the station. The boat leaves 
Portsmouth at 8.20 and 11.20 a.m. and 
5.40 P.M. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The first meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the American Unitarian Association for 
the present year was held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Friday, May 27, at 2 p.m. 

There were present Messrs. Atherton, 
Backus, Carr, Eliot, Fox, Frothingham, 
Howe, Hutchinson, Lincoln, Little, Reccord, 
Southworth, Williams, and Wilson, and Mrs. 
Coolidge, Mrs. Keyes, and Miss Low. 

The records of the last meeting were read 
and approved. 

The standing committees appointed by 
the president for the present year were an- 
nounced by him as follows: Finance, Messrs. 
Hutchinson, Lincoln, Little, Long, and 
Williams; Publication, Messrs. Frothing- 
ham, Murdock, Pierce, Reccord, and Mrs. 
Keyes; New England, Messrs. Carr, Cor- 
nish, Homer, Little, and Mrs. Keyes; Middle, 
Messrs. Carr, Hutchinson, Pierce, South- 
worth, and Mrs. Loud; Southern, Messrs. 
Backus, Homer, Williams, Mrs. Coolidge, 
Mrs. Loud; Western, Messrs, Backus, 
Little, Olds, Southworth, and Williams; 
Rocky Mountains, Messrs. Atherton, Carr, 
Long, Murdock, and Olds; Pacific, Messrs. 
Murdock, Olds, Pierce, Reccord, and Mrs. 
Coolidge; Canadian North-west, Messrs. 
Backus, Murdock, Olds, Southworth, and 
Mrs. Loud; Foreign, Messrs. Cornish, Long, 
Murdock, Southworth, and Mrs. Keyes; 
Education, Messrs. Atherton, Backus, Froth- 
ingham, Homer, and Southworth; Comity 
and Fellowship, Messrs. Homer, Long, Pierce, 
Reccord, and Mrs. Coolidge; New Americans, 
Messrs. Backus, Cornish, Reccord, South- 
worth, and Mrs. Loud; Publicity, Messrs. 
Atherton, Frothingham, Little, Murdock, 
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and Mrs. Keyes; Social and Public Service, 
Messrs. Carr, Cornish, Hutchinson, Williams, 
and Mrs. Coolidge; Executive, Messrs. 
Atherton, Carr, Hutchinson, Lincoln, and 
Williams. 

The treasurer announced his appointment 
of Messrs. Hutchinson and Williams as 
“the two other directors,’ to serve with 
himself for the present year as the Standing 
Committee on the Church Building Loan 
Fund, as provided in Article XX. of the 
by-laws. 

The Board then chose Mr. Frothingham 
as ‘‘the one director who shall be a minister”’ 
to constitute with the president and treas- 
urer the Committee on Ministerial Aid, 
as provided in Article XXI. of the by-laws. 

Upon the nomination of the president the 
following appointments were made: field 
secretaries, Rev. William Channing Brown, 
Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, and Rev. Frank W. 
Pratt; superintendent for the Middle States 
and Canada, Rev. George H. Badger; sec- 
retary of the Department of Foreign Re- 
lations and of Comity and Fellowship, Rev 
Charles W. Wendte, D.D.; secretary of the 
Department of Education, Rev. Henry W. 
Foote; secretary of the Department of Social 
and Public Service, Rev. Elmer S. Forbes; 
publication agent, Mr. C. IL. Stebbins; 
librarian, Rev. Louis C. Cornish. 

The Committee on Finance reported, 
through the treasurer, the list of salaries 
for the year beginning May 1, 1910. The 
president, secretary, and treasurer retired 
from the meeting, and the Board, by unan- 
imous vote, amended the report of the 
committee by increasing the salaries of 
the president and secretary, and then adopted 
it, as follows:— 

From the Home Mission Budget: 
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President. 2/02) .cien coals ceo mer eRe $6,500.00 
Seeretary. sices'si wet lneeratathocteuis Sek ee 3,500.00 
TECASULED <= F:ss0-c10,0 Suraneieibers weenie ae 2,000.00 
Assistant Secretafy.....0;. «cme eck one core 1,500.00 
Treasiirer’s, Clerkiy? 200.5. Oi 00. ween 1,200.00 
Clerical: Services diirerihict-.» aouarite Peeples 200.00 
$14,900.00 
From the Social and Public Service Budget: 
Secretary. ccc ve: cttaatnetecr eee means $2,400.00 
From the baits and Fellowship and Foreign 
Relations Budgets: 
Secretary. cos ates attces uate tna ae eee $2,400.00 
From the "Publication Budget: 
Publication Agent... 5, <y-sigaieteboasselebeteieed $2,000.00 
From the Maintenance Budget: 
Assistant Secretary Emeritus, Retiring Allow- 
ECB anid + enix k sontnty phn petits v pee 1,800.00 
Reception Room Clerk and Stenographers... 3,892.00 
From the Unitarian Building Account: 
Janitor. and Engineer, «65, ni ie» kes eesans $1,040.00 


Shipper and Messenger.......-.....+¢6 ows. . B,eA0.ce 
Elevator and Shipping Room Boys......... 


A deed of release of all the right, title, and 
interest in and to Lots Nos. 3501, 3502, and 
3503 in the Cemetery of Mount Auburn, 
formerly owned by Mrs. Mary A. Leighton, 
under whose will this Association is one of 
the residuary legatees, having been pre- 
sented and read, it was 

Voted, That the American Unitarian Association convey 
its interest in the said cemetery lots according to the terms 
of said deed, and authorize its treasurer to execute, seal, 


acknowledge, and deliver the same in behalf of the American 
Unitarian Association. 


Upon the report of the Finance Committee 
the following vote was passed :— 


Resolved by the Board of Directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association that Francis H. Lincoln, treasurer, 
be and is hereby authorized, qualified, and fully empowered 
to execute in behalf of said American Unitarian Association 
its deed of the undivided one-fifth part of Lot Fourteen 
(14) in Block Twelve (12) of Ambler Place, an addition 
to the City of Omaha, Nebraska, as surveyed, platted, and 


recorded, subject to the taxes for the year to0s5 and sub- 


sequent years, and to acknowledge the execution 
and to attach thereto the seal of said American U; 
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Association, and that the execution of said deed by said 
Francis H. Lincoln, treasurer, shall convey all interest 
of said American Unitarian Association in and to the 
property described. 
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The various Home Mission Committees 
reported the following appropriations, which 
reports were adopted by the Board, the period 
covered being for the year 1910-11 :— 
New England: 


First Unitarian Society, Farmington, Me.. 
Central Parish, Yarmouth, Me 


N.H 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Windsor, Vt. . 
Rev. George F. Pratt, Christ Church, Dor- 
ASSEN ECR 2 oR Ree, ea 


First Unitarian Society, Gardner, Mass.. 150.00 
Grace Chapel, Green Harbor, Mass... . 3 100.00 
First Parish, Haverhill, UES ee ee 200.00 
Liberal Christian Congregational Society, 

Hiolvokepyiass. iy) os ei) 2k ew (R 200.00 
First Renereeptions! Society, Hubbardston, 

“LE ho, Sete ea GIS pia a ieee 150.00 
hunch of the Unity, Randolph, Mass... 250.00 


First Congregational Church, Rowe, Mass... 
First Parish, Sandwich, M 


South: ‘Gaitarian Memorial Church, Worces- 
ter, 
First Ecclesiastical Society, Brooklyn, Conn... 
Rey. Wm. Channing Brown, Field Secretary. 2,400.00 


Debamer Work es esi eae) eid 200.00 
Unitarian Church, Derby, Conn.......5.... 100.00 
Committee on the Supp iy of Pulpits........ 500.00 
Unitarian Society, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 

(discretion of president).................- 250.00 
Unity Church, Pittsfield, Mas: 5 400.00 
Preaching, Stations;..080i4.0.. ike a. 225.00 
All Souls’ Church, New London, Conn... 500.00 

Middle States and Canada: 
Reformed Christian Church, Trenton (Barne- 

re EE, es eee eer ee 200.00 
First Unitarian Church, Flushing, N.Y...... 300.00 
First Unitarian Society, Schenectady, N.Y... 500.00 
First Congregational Unitarian Society, Vine- 

Src UE is jece pie igi ip gel 250.00 
First Unitarian Congregational Society, Frank- 

lin, Pa. (on condition that the society take 

immediate steps toward the acquisition of 

Properhy ates le RA aslo 600.00 
Church of Our Father, Lancaster, Pa........ 600.00 
First Unitarian Church, Wheeling, W. Va. 

(and unexpended balance from last year) .. 300.00 
First Unitarian Church, Hamilton, Ont...... 500.00 
Church of Our Father, Ottawa, Canada..... 500.00 


Middle States Conference, for one-half the 
salary of Rev. George H. Badger, superin- 
JS assist ad ae eee ae 1,500.00 

For work in Greater New York (and unex- 
pended balance from last year.).......... 

For work in the Meadville Conference (under 
the direction of the Executive Committee 
ToL Gees A 


The sum of $2,200 was reserved in the 
Middle States Budget for the use of the 
Parkside Unitarian Society, Buffalo, N.Y., 
the Northside Church, Pittsburg, Pa., and 
the First Unitarian Society, New Castle, 
Pa., if, upon further negotiation, aid should 
be required. 


Western States: 
First Unitarian Church, Youngstown, Ohio. . 


200.00 


$1,050.00 


All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Indianapolis, 

RE EET A st Ri eee hh erence we 400.00 
First Unitarian Society, Moline, Ill.......... 250.00 
First Congregational Society, Mt. Pleasant, 

PUM eas weet ye eee cus te eee 200.00 
North Michigan Circuit (for nine months) ... 400,00 
First Unitarian Society, Topeka, Kan....... 500.00 
First Unitarian Society, Wichita, Kan. E 400.00 
First Unitarian Society, Brookings, §.D:!.. 600.00 
First Unitarian Church, Dayton, Ohio (at the 

discretion of the president) Arh ue Hace ei 1,000.00 

Travelling expenses of the Missionary Coun- 

a Ee arr 200.00 
Work in Michigan (at the discretion of the 
ident). pivewesth thoes ae 600.00 
— States 

Rev. J. ew. Rowlett, ReeMn Wate. sah 600.00 
Rev. A. J. Coleman, Jacksonville, Fla cts: 600.00 
Rev. R. . Savage, Highland Springs, Va. . 300.00 
Rev. W. S. Key, North Carolina Circuit... . . 500.00 
First Unitarian Church, Richmond, Va...... 800.00 
Travelling expenses of the Missionary Coun- 

200.00 


And it was further 


Voted, To appropriate to the Women’s National Alliance, 
in support of the Circuit Work in Florida, $200, being a 
special gift for this purpose. 

Rocky Mountain States: 

First Unitarian Church, Great Falls, Mont.. 

her Church. ig Ida. (at the discretion 


All Ports! Uaatarie C Church, ae pings, 
Unity Church, Fort Collins, Col 


$600.00 
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Unity Church, Pueblo, Col. (at the discretion 
of the president) 
First Unitarian Society, Phoenix, Ariz. 
the discretion of the president)........... 
First Unitarian Society, Butte, Mont. (at the 
discretion of the president).............. 
First Unitarian Society, Salt Lake City, Utah 
(to be sent $100 per month, for 5 months, 


tOUREV Wo De BEOWD) 0 otoe.s Sores cee vs cr 500.00 
Pacific States: 

Rey. F. A. Weil, Bellingham, Wash......... 600.00 
First Unitarian Church, Everett, Wash...... 500.00 
Rev. Paul S. Bandy, Salem, Ore............ 400.00 
First Unitarian Society, Hood River, Ore..... 300.00 
Unity’ Church, Eureka, ‘Calis... 300.00 
Unitarian Church, Woodland, Cal........... 400.00 
Rev. Oliver P. Shrout, San José, Cal......... 300.00 
Travelling pxpenses, SSO GS. inn eel 400.00 
Rey. E. M. Wilbur, field secretary... 2 1,200.00 
Rey. John A. Cruzan, field agent........... I,500.00 
Unitarian Society, Fresno, Cal. (at the dis- 

cretion of the president)................. 300.00 
Rev. Charles A. Turner, Santa Rosa, Cal...... 400.00 


A petition was received from the First 
Unitarian Society at Oakland, Cal., asking 
for permission to sell a portion of the church 
estate, and it was 


Voted, That the secretary be requested to communicate 
with the secretary of the society in Oakland, Cal., and 
secure a complete and explicit statement of the financial 


condition of the society. 
Canadian North-west: 
Rey. W. A. Vrooman, for work in Winnipeg, 
Vana GPE Saftey RNIN ALAN: ase e0d SgLES tase $1,200.00 
Rey. pA W. Pratt, one-half salary of the 
HEME SCCKCLOEY corner yt cies cg se ccraees 
For travelling expenses.............-..0505 
For work in Vancouver and Victoria, B.C. 
(at the discretion of the president)........ 
New Americans: : 
Work of Rev. August Dellgren, Chicago, Ill... 
Work of Rev. Amandus Norman in Hanska 


1,000.00 
300.00 


500.00 


700.00 


andielsewmetes is. ory) tiie. cs sine se eaves 600.00 
Work of Rev. H. D. Holmgren, at Dalbo and 
SPLINE MAlC eee ro eciapre les cfciete dose «is 600.00 
Wom gf Rev. Rognvaldur Petursson in Mani- 
ae a See ae eee oe 900.00 
Work “Ot Mr. > sean gd Arnason in Winni- 
Pee Man, Camiguin: plete: cosh ie sa 500.00 
Work of Mr. ‘Albert E. Kristjansson, Mani- 
ROD aN enetitaias vile ts ss sepsis s 600.00 
Work of Mr. Francesco Malgeri and others 
among the Italians................. Ae | E5500.00. 
Work of Rev. Risto Lappala among the Finns, 600.0¢ 
Education: 
Rev. A. H. Coar, Amherst, Mass...........- 200.00 
First Unitarian Society, Exeter, N.H........ 350.00 


First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N.Y. (on con- 
dition that the salary be $2,000).......... 
First Unitarian Church, Morgantown, W. Va. 
(on condition that {the society raise $300 
more towards salary) 
Unitarian Church, Urbana, Ill......... 
First Unitarian Society of Iowa Ci ity, Ia... 
Unitarian Society, Lawrence, Kan. (on con- 
dition that the society make the salary 
$1,800) 


I,000.00 


1,200.00 
850.00 
1,100.00 


900.00 
900.00 


Student help at Ann Arbor, Mich., Madison, 
Wis., and Lincoln, Neb. ‘(at the discretion 
of the secretary of the Department) 
Salary of secretary (in part).............-. 
Travel and office expenses..........--.+005 
On recommendation of the Finance Com- 
mittee the following reports were passed :— 
Voted, That the treasurer shall have authority to make 
such changes in the budget as are necessitated by the ap- 
propriations reported by the Standing Committees and 
adopted by the Board. 

Voted, That all items in the budget as finally adopted 
are hereby appropriated for the objects named. 


Upon the report of the Committee on 
Comity and Fellowship, it was 

Voted, to appropriated $1,000 toward the salary of the 
secretary of the Department for the year beginning May 1, 
the balance of the budget at the discretion of the president 
for the general expenses of the Department. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
presented their report, giving their distribu- 
tion of appropriations as follows for the 
year beginning May 1, 1910, which it was 
voted to adopt :— 


Rey. Charles W. Wendte, D.D., secretary. . . $1,200.00 
Unitarian Cause in Hungary............++- 250.00 
Rey. Clay MacCauley, Tokio, Japan........ 1,680.00 

Work in Japan, at the discretion of Rey. Mr. 
DERCORMOT ER Tee ae Petes cles wo eae ee 1,220.00 
100.00 


Office expenses... 5. 22ers cae eee eee 

Upon the report of the Committee on 
Social and Public Service, it was 

Voted, To appropriate $2,400 for the salary of the secre- 
tary of the Department, and $800 for the Bulletin and the 
general expenses of the Department. 
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Voted, That a sum not exceeding $6,000 be placed at 
the disposal of the Publication Committee for the year 
beginning May 1, roro. 

Voted, That a sum not exceeding $3,500 be appropriated 
for the Publicity Department, the same to be expended 
under the general direction of the president. 

The report of the Special Committee on 
the Washington Plan was read by Mr. 
Hutchinson, and the Board 

Voted, To request the committee to confer further with 
the Washington Committee on the basis of their report. 

The following resolution, offered by Mr. 
Backus, was adopted by the Board:— 

Resolved, That, in view of the action of the Western 
Unitarian Conference at its last meeting regarding the 
composition of its Business Committee, the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Unitarian Association recommends 
to the State Conferences within the limits of the Western 
Conference and to the Western Unitarian Conference that 
the Business Committee of the Western Conference here- 
after act as the Missionary Council for the Western States. 

Under miscellaneous business, it was 


Voted, That the thanks of the Board be sent to Rev. 
Joseph May for his acceptable gift of a bronze statuette 
formerly belonging to Theodore Parker. 

Voted, That the thanks of the Board be presented by the 
secretary to the members of the Hospitality Committee, 
and through the chairman of the committee to the friends 
who have opened their houses to the delegates, to those who 
have contributed to the Hospitality Fund, and to those who 
have made the building beautiful with flowers during 
Anniversary Week, and to the gentleman who assisted at 
the Hall. 

The president expressed his appreciation 
of the action of the Board in voting to in- 
crease his salary above the amount recom- 
mended by the Finance Committee, and 
stated that he could not consent to this 
increase, as, in his judgment, the sum named 
by the committee was sufficient. 

Meeting adjourned at 4.30. 


Lewis G. Wiison, Secretary. 


It having been understood by the Directors 
that the meeting of May 27 was to take the 
place of the one provided by the by-laws of 
the Board for the second Tuesday in June, 
and all business belonging to the June meet- 
ing, and requiring action before September, 
having been transacted on May 27, the 
meeting of June 14 will be omitted. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


Sunday School Unions. 


The president of the Society counts it a 
happy circumstance that his first day in 
the new office was devoted to the work of 
Sunday School Unions. In the afternoon 
he met the Channing Conference Sunday 
School Union at Fall River, Mass. After a 
half hour’s statement of the hopes and 
purposes of the Sunday School Society, and 
the relation thereto of the various churches 
and Sunday-schools, a ‘‘question-box”’ was 
held. Among points discussed were mem- 
bership, regularity of attendance, division 
of the Sunday-school hour, hymnology, and 
the promotion of the spirit of reverence. 
The Union at the close expressed its good 
will by a donation of twenty-five dollars to 
the Sunday School Society, with the under- 
standing that this amount was to be used in 
defraying the expenses of the president as 
he visited other unions and Sunday-schools. 

Returning to Boston, the president at- 
tended the meeting of the board of directors 
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of the Boston Sunday School Union, at which 
the policy and general programme of the 
Union for the year were determined. De- 
parting from the ancient custom, the meet- 
ings during the coming year are to be held 
at various churches in Boston, partly for 
the sake of variety and partly to bring the 
benefit of the Union more directly to the 
workers of those churches. The new pres- 
ident, Mr. Louis P. Nash, recently sent out 
questions regarding the policy of the Union 
from the answers to which the course for the 
current year was largely determined. The 
Union looks forward to one of the best years 
in its history. It has long been one of our 
most efficient organizations. 

Among the president’s engagements for 
the future are two looking toward the forma- 
tion of Sunday School Unions in other 
places. One of these is to include the 
churches of one of our conferences; the 
other, churches of both Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist fellowship. 

The fellowship afforded by such gather- 
ings, together with the opportunity for dis- 
cussion of the problems of Sunday-school 
work at greater length than is possible 
under other conditions, makes these unions 
of special value in the promotion of religious 
education. The president believes that they 
might well be formed in such numbers and 
localities as to make it possible for the offi- 
cers and teachers of every Sunday-school in 
the denomination to attend such a meeting 
at least once during the year. If at any 
time he can be of assistance in forming 
Unions, he will count it a privilege so to do. 


Directors’ Meeting. 


The June meeting of the Board of Directors 
was held June 6. Present: Messrs. Law- 
rance, Humphreys, Jaynes, French, Burt, 
J. H. Edwards, James, Woodbury, Casson, 
O. E. Edwards, Jr., Mrs. Guild, Miss Bullard, 
and Miss Parker. The reports of the clerk 
and treasurer were received, the latter show- 
ing a balance on hand May 31 of $843.18. 

Mr. Lawrance resigned as a director, and 
Rey. C. W. Casson was elected to fill the 
vacancy. 

It was voted that the president be ex 
officio a member of all committees, and such 
committees were appointed as _ follows: 
On Policy, Messrs. Jaynes, Forbes, Wicks, 
Mrs. Gurney, Mrs. Guild; On Publicity, 
Messrs. Casson, Shippen, O. E. Edwards, 
Jr., Miss Parker, Miss Bullard; Finance, 
Messrs. J. H. Edwards, Humphreys, Burt, 
James, Woodbury; On the Sunday-School 
paper, Mr. French; Middle States and 
Canada, Mr. Boynton; Southern States, 
Mr. Gray; Pacific States, Mr. Murdock. 

Among the votes passed were: to make 
the Book Room more distinctly a centre for 
Sunday-school merchandise of all kinds, 
doing away with the sale of general book 
merchandise; to readjust the duties of the 
office helpers; to authorize the president to 
travel as field secretary as largely as pos- 
sible; to make the Sunday-school paper a 
weekly instead of bi-weekly, at a uniform 
price to all subscribers of fifty cents, further 
details of its management being referred to 
a committee consisting of Messrs. French and 
Casson; to furnish the Tuckerman School 
with a full line of our publications; to es- 
tablish a uniform price on all our publica- 
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tions, with a discount for cash; to electro- 


type and print three hundred copies of 


Mrs. Lane’s ‘“‘List of Books for Sunday- 
school Libraries” for free distribution; to 
appoint a committee of co-operation with 
allied organizations of the Unitarian body, 
that committee being composed of the 
president, Mr. J. H. Edwards, and Miss 
Parker. 

The president read a letter from Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, expressing his apprecia- 
tion of the action of the board at its last 
meeting, and also of the resolution passed 
at the annual meeting. The meeting then 
adjourned, subject to the call of the presi- 
dent. Louisa P. Parker, Clerk. 


Young People’s Religtous 
Union. 


The Boureeath Aantal Meeting. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union was held 
in the vestry of the Second Church, Copley 
Square, Boston, Mass., on Thursday of 
Anniversary Week, May 26. 

At two o’clock the business session was 
called, when the reports of the secretary and 
treasurer were read and the annual election 
of officers took place. Other reports of the 
year’s work were then given. 

Miss Edith Melvin, for the Life Member- 
ship Committee, made a most interesting 
report that was received with considerable 
applause. At present there are one hundred 
sixty-one life members, sixty-eight of whom 
were secured through Miss Melvin’s indi- 
vidual efforts, either at the time of the fair 
last fall or since. The Union-at-Large work 
was reported somewhat in detail by a mem- 
ber of the committee. The present mem- 
bership is forty-four,—not a discouraging fact 
when it is remembered that the plan of work 
has been radically changed the past year. 
The report of the Fair chairman was also 
enthusiastically received, showing the total 
receipts to have been $2,054.70. 

The Credentials Committee announced 
117 accredited delegates present, represent- 
ing the following localities: . Massachusetts, 
100; New Hampshire, 6; Rhode Island, 5; 
New York, 2; Vermont, 2; Pennsylvania, 1; 
and Canada, I. 

The Committee on Incorporation  re- 
ported, and after much discussion it was 
voted to incorporate under the name of the 
Young People’s Religious Union. In a short 
time it is expected that this vote will be car- 
ried out. 

The Policy Committee recommended work 
along similar lines as in the year just passed, 
strongly advocating the continuance of the 
field work as carried on by the field secre- 
tary, and the extension of the work in 
college-town churches similar to what has 
been done at Urbana, IIl. 

The following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted :— 

Resolved, That the Young People’s Religious Union 
heartily thank the Parish Committee of the Second Church, 
Boston, for its continued kindness in permitting the Union 
to use the vestry and the auditorium of the church for the 
annual meetings. 

Resolved, That the Young People’s Religious Union ex- 
press its sincere gratitude to Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff, to 
Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson, and to Rev. Henry W. 
Foote for their efficient service in the missionary work of 
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the Union rendered the organization in Western trips, 
as its field agents, in the year roro. 

Resolved, That the Young People’s Religious Union send _ 
its cordial greetings to the Young People’s Christian 
Union of the Universalist Church, wishing the young 
people of this organization God-speed in its endeavors for 
the coming year; and, further, Resolved, That the Young 
People’s Religious Union believes that these two societies 
are sharing a common work. : 

Resolved, That this meeting extend its sincere gratitude 
to the officers of the Young People’s Religious Union who 
this year have given their strength to the service of our 
common cause, making the year a year of power and 
progress. 

After the business session the Boston 
Federation tendered the past and present 
officers a reception in the parlors, later 
adjourning to the dining-hall where refresh- 
ments and a Social time were thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

The evening meeting was held at 7.30 
o’clock in the church auditorium and brought 
out a large gathering. Special music, adding 
much to the occasion, was rendered by a 
choir of about twenty fine voices from the 
unions in the Boston Federation. 

The devotional service was conducted 
by the president, Rev. Henry Hallam Saun- 
derson, and addresses were made by the three 
men who have made trips in the field this 
year,—Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff, one of the 
vice-presidents; Rev. Henry W. Foote, the 
field secretary; and by Rev. Henry H. 
Saunderson, the president. 

Mr. Shurtleff took ‘‘The Future” for his 
subject, voicing the religious impulse that 
expresses itself in social service; Mr. Foote 
pleaded well and strongly for the extension 
of the work in college-town churches, es- 
pecially in the way of employing students 
as ministers’ assistants among the student 
body; while Mr. Saunderson held up the 
value of the broad fellowship existing among 
the young people of our Unitarian denomina- 
tion. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Maine Conference of Unitarian 
Churches will meet at Farmington, June 
21 and 22. ‘Tuesday evening there will be 
an address by Norman L. Bassett, Esq., of 
Augusta on ‘‘The Needs of the Pew.” 
Wednesday forenoon Rev. William Wallace 
Fenn, D.D., of Harvard Divinity School 
will speak on “‘The Place of the Bible in 
the Religious Life of To-day.” In the 
afternoon there will be an address on ‘‘ The 
Extra Mile,” by Rev. Joseph Hatton Weeks 
of Houlton, and at the conference of the 
Maine branches of the National Alliance 
Mrs. J. A. Tufts and Mrs. E. J. Prescott 
will speak. ‘‘The New Movement in San- 
ford’’ will be described by Rev. Elvin 
James Prescott. The sermon in the evening 
will be by Rev. Charles Edwards Park of 


Boston. 
Churches. 


ANDOVER, N.H.—Congregational Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Henry G. Ives: The dedication 
of this field stone, bungalow church on 
June 2 proved to be the most important 
event that has happened in our village. 
In spite of uncertain weather the neighbor- 
ing parishes turned out delegations that 
surprised themselves. A considerable num- 
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ber of friends came from Boston. Two 
hundred and fifty out-of-town guests were 
entertained at luncheon in the downstairs, 
comfortably appointed dining-room. It was 
surprising to see how many people could be 
gathered inside the building, when the vestry 
and auditorium were thrown into one. The 
blazing fire in the ladies’ parlor added a 
delightful home touch to the occasion. So 
generous has Miss H. Otis Cruft been to us 
that the ladies will not have to purchase a 
single dish or pepper pot. She has fur- 
nished everything throughout. The church 
stands in the centre of the village, back of 
the old town parade groiind, on a site which 
it has taken several years to secure. It 
seems to rise from the ground, with its roots 
deep in the soil, a silent reminder of the 
permanence of religion and a mute summons 
to prayer. Its beauty will remind us of 
the source of all beauty and its strength of 
the everlasting arms. It should last a 
thousand years. The architect, Mr. Edwin 
J. Lewis, Jr., has justified the free hand 
which was given to him, and produced a 
harmonious structure, well suited to its en- 
vironment. Ragged Mountain, in the rear, 
lifts its mighty arms toward heaven as a 
steeple. Like the churches in England, the 
building looks as though it naturally belongs 
to its environment. Miss Cruft left the 
actual arrangements in the hands of her 
nephew, Mr. George T. Cruft, who spared 
no pains to insure perfect success. The 
dedication service was worthy of the occa- 
sion. The invocation was given by Rev. 
George E. Hathaway of Manchester, N.H., 
a college friend of the minister. Students 
of Proctor Academy sang an anthem under 
the management of Miss Alma H. Walker. 
Mr. Clarence S. Buswell, whose parents 
have given many years of devoted service 
to the music of the parish, followed with 
a solo. Mr. Clarence E. Carr, clerk of the 
parish, presented a brief history. of the 
parish. Rev. Calvin Stebbins, the first and 
idolized minister of the parish, gave some 
personal reminiscences. Rev. Dr. Fisk of 
Ayer, Mass., expressed a word of greeting 
from the Universalist denomination.-~ Rev. 
A. P. Watson, the Congregationalist minister 
of Franklin, did the same for his body. 
Rev. James J. Cogan of Fall River, Mass., 
an Episcopal clergyman and a _ brother-in- 
law of the minister; also expressed his good 
will. The keys of the church were presented 
by Mr. George T. Cruft to Prof. Theodore 
Parker Farr, who acted for the trustees. 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow of Concord announced 
the hymn, ‘“‘With thankful hearts, O God, 
we come.’ Rev. Henry C.’ McDougall of 
Franklin conducted the responsive readings. 
Master Jack Fifield of Concord sang a solo. 
Rey. James F. Morton, for fourteen years 
principal of Proctor Academy, read the 
Scripture lesson. A beautiful prayer was 
offered by Rev. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. This 
was followed by Mendelssohn’s ‘‘O rest in 
the Lord,’ rendered by Mrs. Effie Ives 
Damon, a sister of the minister. Rev. 
George L. Thompson of Laconia announced 
_ the hymn ‘‘O Thou whose own vast temple 
stands.”” An impressive sermon was given 
by Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham of Bos- 
_ ton, the pastor of the generous benefactress, 
_ on the foundation of the church. Our only 
regret was that it was too short. As he 
closed, the kindergarten class murmured~a 
prayer. The exercises were then 
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closed by the minister, asking the benedic- 


tion. During the luncheon Prof. John R. 


Eastman happily expressed the gratitude of 
the parish to Miss Cruft for her great gift 


to our village. The ladies served five-o’clock 
tea to those guests who could stay. Most 
had, however, left on the four-o’clock train. 
The success of the whole undertaking has 
been due, in no small degree, to Mr. Walter 
S. Carr, chairman of the Building Committee, 
who donated a valuable site of land to the 
church, and left nothing undone to carry 
out the wishes of all concerned. 


FAIRHAVEN, Mass.—Unitarian Memorial 
Church, Rev. Frank Lowe Phalen: Rev. 
William Wallace Fenn, D.D., dean of the 
Harvard Divinity School, will preach June 19. 


HincHam, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish: On Sunday, May 29, the Parish 
observed the tenth anniversary of its tenth 


Business Notices, 


Read what Dr. Charles Parkhurst, editor of Zion’s 
Herald, says in a recent issue: “If the installation of a 
Glenwood Range will bring as much relief, comfort, and 
delight to other homes as it has to that of the editor of 
the Herald, then we could hope that one would be purchased 
at an early date by many of our readers. The range 
which gives such pronounced satisfaction is the Cabinet 
Glenwood, with gas attachments. It is ideal in concep- 
tion and execution, doing everything that was promised.” 

The plain Cabinet Glenwood is the manufacturer’s 
conception of what a modern range should be. Artis- 
tically plain—no decoration—every working part at the 
front convenient to the user. Mechanically simple and 
guaranteed to give the service and satisfaction that it 
was intended to give. 

The Glenwood Range, manufactured by the Weir Stove 
Company, Taunton, Mass., is for sale by leading dealers 
throughout the United States. 


Addresses. 


The address of Rev. Eugene R. Shippen 
during July and August will be West Falmouth, Mass. 


Rev. Edward A. Horton’s address con- 
tinues to be 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The address of Rev. Thomas Clayton is 
now 1457 J Street, Fresno, Cal. 


Marriages. 


In Brookfield, Mass., 8th inst., by Rev. William L. 
Walsh, Walter Jacob Flickinger and Charlotte Mary 
Bacon, both of Springfield. 


In South Brooklyn, N.Y., rth inst., at the home of the 
bride’s parents, by Rev. Caleb S. Dutton of the Second 
Church, Alexander Menzies and Wilhemina Blair. 


Deaths. 


~ GREGORY —At Cambridge, Mass., June 5, 1910, 
Sarah Brigham Gregory, 87 years, 8 months. 


Before her removal from Charlestown, her former 
home, she was an active worker in the Harvard Church, 
having the respect and esteem of her pastors, Rev. 
Drs. Walker and Ellis. E. 


JUNIATA STAFFORD. 
Born May 5, 1855—Died June 2, ro1o. 

She was one who had a genius for friendship. To 
meet her, as many of the Christian Register readers have 
met her, was to remember always that bright, charming, 
and cheery personality. Motherless from early child- 
hood, without a single close tie in later life, physically a 
sufferer, her life still fairly bubbled over with good cheer 
and helpfulness. 

Her beautiful home was her “plant.” Through its 
gracious hospitality she gave herself to others without 
stint. 
to the best magazines and papers in prose and poetry. 


In former years she made frequent contributions 
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In later years she found no time for this writing for the 
press, but practised the rarer fine art of letter writing as 
scores of her correspondents will testify. 

Denied the “deep red roses’? which she saw blossoming 
in other life gardens, she cultivated “heart’s-ease” in 
her own, and was “content.” 

To leave behind such memories, to be still such an 
inspiration for brave living, is indeed to have filled full 
the measure of life, and we may well call her blessed. 
Her many friends filled the beautiful chapel in Grace- 
land Cemetery on a lovely Sunday morning. The services 
were in charge of the Ethical Society, of which she had 
been trustee for many years, its founder and first lecturer, 
Mr. W. M. Salter of Harvard University giving the 
address. He referred to the life which had just closed 
as unique in helpfulness and good cheer, poise and wis- 
dom, maintaining that such lives are the best basis for our 
hope of immortality, being worthy of it, a prophecy of 
it, the death of the body even as its falling asleep 
being a part of Nature’s wisely-ordered plan, is followed 
probably by an awakening of the spirit to fresh joys and 
This was the confident hope of our friend. 

j.S.v. 


service. 


MRS. MARY LOUISE TILDEN. 


The death 6f Mrs. Mary Louise Tilden at her home in 
Milton, June 6, calls vividly to mind thelife and influence 
of her husband, the late Rev. William Phillips Tilden, 
whose last years were made so happy and useful by her 
presence. After Mr. Tilden resigned as minister of the 
New South Church in Boston he built the “Red Cottage” 
in Milton, where he passed the closing years of his life 
and where Mrs. Tilden continued to live for twenty years 
after his death. 

From this home Mr. and Mrs. Tilden went to minister 
to different churches from time to time, Plymouth, Mass., 
Wilmington, Del., and other places, returning to Milton 
for rest and refreshment in the intervals between their 
periods of service. Mrs. Tilden made these journeys and 
this service possible for her husband by her constant care 
and devotion. She made a home for him to which he 
could retire in periods of stress or when he needed recupera- 
tion, and together they made this home one of the choice 
places on earth. 

When Mr. Tilden died, Mrs. Tilden continued her brave, 
cheerful life, entering into the work of the First Parish 
Church of Milton, loving her husband’s children and 
grandchildren as if they were her own, never demanding 
anything for herself, but receiving more in consequence, 
and giving freely of her sympathy and love. 

She was therefore much beloved. Her wit and wisdom 
were a constant delight to her friends, who were often be- 
guiled by her conversation into prolonging their visits 
far beyond what they intended. She had heavy griefs 
and trials, but she never referred to them, seeming rather 
to be free from sorrow that she might be free to help. Yet 
it was out of her own experience that she was able to enter 
into the experience of others. 

The last year has been one of much physical suffering, 
borne with her characteristic cheerfulness; but, when she 
fell asleep one morning not to waken again, her friends 
were glad for her, while they could but grieve that so gra- 
cious and noble a woman had gone from earth. R.S. 
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minister, Mr. Cornish. During the ten 
years the constituency of the parish has in- 
creased, the Sunday-school has grown, and 
the parish equipment has developed. In- 
teresting statistics were given of the parish 
activities. Among other things it was 
shown that the ladies had made and dis- 
tributed, largely among the poor children in 
institutions in Boston, over 1,300 garments. 
For a longer period than the ten years just 
past the contributions have steadily in- 
creased for our Unitarian missionary work. 
Fifteen years ago they amounted to about 
$200, ten years ago to about $400, and last 
year to about $750. The Lend-a-Hand 
Club has endowed the first bed upon the 
Floating Hospital, and named it for the 
parish, and has also generously assisted other 
charities. The records of the parish show 
that for every $100 raised for expenses 
about $15 has been received from endow- 
ments and about $23 has been given away 
for charities largely outside of the town. 
In other words, the parish has given away 
the equivalent of the entire income of its 
endowment and a sum equal to 8 per cent. 
of its entire expenses. It was pointed out 
that these figures were a conservative es- 
timate, for very much has been given which 
escaped the parish records. During the 
period there have been many hundreds of 
pilgrims from all parts of the United States 
to see the Old Meeting-house, now the old- 
est place of public worship in the country. 
Last year those who came in historical or- 
ganizations, not counting the many indi- 
vidual visitors, numbered over one thousand. 
In his sermon Mr. Cornish briefly reviewed 
the work of the ten years. He submitted 
that he had made nearly six thousand calls, 
and had walked and driven about the vil- 
lage something over twelve thousand miles. 
Quoting Thoreau, ‘‘who had travelled for 
many years in Concord,” he claimed that his. 
ten years of travel in Hingham had entitled 
him to say that he knew the community 
thoroughly in both its needs and its oppor- 
tunities. Over one-third of the children in 
the town have been shown by recent and 
careful census to be growing up without 
religious instruction. He appealed to the 
parish for a Sunday-school assistant from 
the Tuckerman School, who should be able 
to devote her entire time to the development 
of this part of the parish work. A committee 
has since been appointed to take the matter 
into consideration. At the close of the 
morning meeting Mr. Francis H. Lincoln, 
clerk of the parish, requested the congrega- 
tion to remain and presented to Mr. Cornish 
in recognition of his ten years of work in 
Hingham a silver loving cup ‘‘filled with the 
good wishes of the parish.” 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—AIl Souls’ Church, 
Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, pastor: May 15 of 
this year was a notable day. Mr. Pierce 
had given notice that he desired to see all 
the members face to face. In response the 
auditorium was crowded to the doors, many 
having to stand. After a brief sermon 
Mr. Pierce called Mr. James A. Sample, 
president of the Board of Trustees, to make 
a statement of the necessity of a new church 
building and parish house. Mr. Sample 
pointed out that, if our church is to grow in 
importance and occupy the place in the city 
and nation which it ought, new and increased 
facilities are imperative. Mr. D. H. Decker 


is not a wealthy one, but the work in hand is 


The Christian Register 


also spoke briefly along the same lines. 
Mr. Pierce then introduced President Taft, 
who made the following speech:— 


My Fellow Unitarians,—I am not suffi- 
ciently advised of the exact conditions and 
the history of this church to be able to make 
what I have to say authoritative or perhaps 
even useful. I never have thought of Uni- 
tarians as the wealthy people of any com- 
munity. I do not think they are. I had 
a very novel experience at Beverly last 
summer in being asked to take part in a 
movement for a charitable organization in 
the neighborhood, on the ground that, if I 
did, I might arouse the interest of some rich 
Unitarians in the neighborhood, and it was 
a novel sensation to me to be put in that 
attitude toward my fellow-Unitarians. But 
whether we of this congregation are poor 
or rich, I do think it is of the utmost-im- 
portance for all of us who believe in the 
Unitarian Church that the capital of the 
country should have a suitable Unitarian 
edifice in which it can be made as useful as 
possible. I note that the chairman of the 
board of trustees says that the auditorium 
is large enough. I do not presume to differ 
with him as to the business of the church, 
but I think we have had visible evidence 
during the winter that the church is not 
large enough; and I donot doubt that, when 
people come and stand in the aisle during 
one Sunday service and find it difficult to 
get seats, it discourages their coming again. 

We certainly ought to have a church here 
large enough to afford seating capacity for 
all who wish to come under the beneficent 
Unitarian influence. We have a preacher 
who attracts; we have a church whose 
principles ought to attract and do attract; 
and we ought to spare no effort to erect a 
large enough auditorium to give comfort- 
able opportunity to hear those who would 
come. 

In addition to that, it seems to me that the 
printed invitation found in our pews this 
morning shows as strongly as possible the 
need for those other parts of the edifice— 
those offices—which are essential in the 
growth and development of a modern church. 

No one could have listened to the Sunday- 
school exercises here at the end of each year 
without realizing the wonderful educational 
Christian influence that is exercised by our 
Sunday-school, and that it should have ade- 
quate accommodation is essential. 

There is no time in the history of the church. 
and in the history of our country when such 
a movement is likely to be as successful as 
to-day. We have prosperity. We_ shall 
probably be able to dispose of this church 
now for a sum as high as at any time, and 
the congregation is probably in a condition 
to give more liberally now than it may be in 
ten years hence. For that reason it seems 
to me that the moment is here and that we 
all ought to strain to give as much as pos- 
sible to make this movement a success, 
and I for one, though only an humble wor- 
shipper in the church, vote ‘‘aye.”’ 


Mr. Pierce then called for subscriptions and 
nearly $19,000 was subscribed or paid in 
cash. Since that time various subscriptions 
have been received, active work prosecuted, 
and nearly $40,000 has been pledged. May 
22 Rey. Rush R. Shippen, pastor of this 
church for many years, occupied the pulpit 
and in the course of his sermon gave strong 
indorsement of the effort to secure better 
quarters. A part of the scheme is to erect 
an Edward Everett Hale Memorial Parish 
House in connection with the church, where 
it is hoped a library and club house for young 
men will be maintained. The congregation 


W. A. Vrooman: 
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being vigorously prosecuted with the hope 
that in a reasonable time [the denomination 
may have a house in the national capital 
that shall be worthy of its high aims and 


aspirations. 


WinnirPec, Man.—All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
All Souls’ Church con- 
tinues to make slow but material progress. 
If liberal Christians were less inclined to 


shelter their principles within the strong 
walls of the popular and powerful denomina- 
tions and would become identified openly 
with the Unitarian movement, whose thought 
they reflect, we should have a very strong 
church. Until we secure our own build- 


ing we cannot hope to exercise the influence 
we should. The first step toward this has 
been-taken. We have purchased a site in 
the centre of a great residential district and 
convenient to the most important car lines. 
The people have contributed according to 
their means, and with the aid of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association and of the con- 
tributions sent to us in reply to a circular 
letter, we have been able to make the first 
payment of some $2,000. The property 
was secured for $4,600. The balance must 
be paid by January 1. If we can secure 
further outside contributions of $1,000, we 
shall be able, we trust, to have the land 
clear within a few months, and can proceed 
to build in the spring. The Trustee Board 
wishes to thank the kind friends whose 
donations have enabled us to take this im- 
portant step forward. The influence of it 
will be very great. 


On to Berlin. 


Through the withdrawal, for good and 
sufficient reasons, of several persons who had 
secured passage with the Berlin Congress 
party on the steamship Devonian, sailing 
from Boston, July 13, there are unexpectedly 
a few places vacant. Early application 
should be made to the undersigned, at 
25 Beacon Street, or Thomas Cook & Son, 
332 Washington Street, Boston. 

CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


THE TEMPLETON INN 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A SUMMER RESORT 
“In the heart of the Massachu- 
setts Highlands”’ 


Steam heat in every room, private 
baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing 
air, pure water, best of beds, 
food, fine service. Send for booklet. 

PERCIVAL BLopGETT, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1910. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the Oity 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday alee are used to give 
aasintance temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of a 

Additional, donations and bequests are much 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. bith me President, 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’. Wm H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, Sw 

277 Tremont st” 
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This range is also made with Elevated or End Gas Range Attachments or 
if gas is not desired with Large Copper Reservoir on the end opposite fire box, 
It can be furnished with fire box on either right or left end as ordered. 


The Glenwood Ash Chute 


prevents dust and dirt in the kitchen 
and does away with the Ash-Pan. It 
is connected by a Galvanized Iron Pipe 


direct to ash barrel in cellar. 


To drop 


the ashes, simply draw out the slide 


damper at bottom. 
use where kitchens are on 


with cellar directly beneath. 


It is intended for 


first floor 


It Makes Cooking Easy. 


The Plain Cabinet Glenwood 


Write for handsome beoklet ‘‘A’’ to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


The Range 


You've been 
Looking For 


No fussy ornamentation or fancy nic- 
kel. Just the natural black iron finish. 
“‘The Mission Style’’ applied to a range. 
A room saver too—like the upright 
piano. Every essential refined and im- 
proved upon. 


The Broad, Square Oven 


with perfectly straight sides, is very 
roomy. The Glenwood oven heat indi- 
cator, Improved baking damper, Sec- 
tional top, Drawout grate and Ash-Pan 
are each worthy of special mention. 


A Gas Range Attachment 


consisting of Oven, Broiler and 
Three Burner Top is made to bolt 
neatly to the end of this range 
when a combination coal and gas 
range is desired. 
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Proctor Academy. 


The Commencement Exercises of Proctor 
_ Academy will be held, Friday p.m., June 24, 
at 1.30 o’clock. 
The train leaving Boston at 9 and reach- 
ing Andover at 12 will stop. 
For those who may wish to attend the 
entertainment in the evening accommodation 
will be provided. 


‘% 


The train leaving Andover at 4.05 arrives 
in Boston at 7.30. 


During the Easter holidays a gracious little 
act was performed in a street in Windsor. A 
girl of some ten years of age, belonging to 
the poorer classes, was sent out with a per- 
ambulator containing a baby. Owing to 
some accident, the girl managed to run the 


perambulator off the curb and to overturn 
it. The tiny occupant was more frightened 
than hurt, and a lady passing by stopped, 
and, having righted the conveyance, took the 
baby from it, and comforted in it her arms 
until its cries ceased and it fell asleep. Then 
the lady sent the elder child on her way with 
a silver coin to console her for the fright she 
had received. This lady, it may be added, 
is now the Queen of England. 


672 
Pleasantries, 


“So,” said Mr. Finnigan, ‘‘they’ve been 
printing the funeral’ notices av a man that 
wasn’t dead yit. It’s a nice fix he’d be in 
if he had been wan of these people that be- 
lieves iverything in the newspapers !’’—Scot- 
tish American. 


A lady who is accustomed to clear her 
glasses by breathing on them and then 
wiping them with her handkerchief noticed 
the other day that her small son was watch- 
ing her intently. ‘‘Muvver,” he said, 
“muvver, why do you say Huh to your 
glasses?”’ 


“How can you tell a Yale man from a 
Harvard man?” ‘Well, a Yale man always 
acts as if he owned the world.’’ ‘‘Yes?” 
“And a Harvard man always acts as if he 
doesn’t know what vulgar person owns the 
world; furthermore, he doesn’t care to know.” 
Cleveland Leader. 


A well-known Scottish clergyman got into 
conversation in a railway carriage with a 
workingman, who informed him that he had 
been a coupler on a railway for several years. 
“‘Oh,”’ said the minister, “‘I can beat that. 
I have been a coupler for over twenty years.” 
“Ay,” replied the workman, “but I can 
uncouple, and you canna!’ 


The story is told of a student at Dickin- 
son College that, hisnose having been broken 
at football, he was taken to the hospital 
to have it set. Previous to the operation 
he went to the telephone and called up a 
young lady and said: ‘‘Darling, my nose 
has been broken playing football, and I am 
going to have it set. Shall it be Grecian 
or Roman?”’ 


A college Freshman was showing us the 
sights of the campus last week. He was 
very proud of the new buildings and at- 
tempted to describe the architecture. ‘See 
those things sticking out from the roof, don’t 
you?”’’ asked the Freshman, pointing to a 
number of weird figures of stone. ‘‘ Well, 
last year a fellow called ’em gargoyles.’”? He 
laughed, but we waited. ‘‘The funny thing 
about that was,’’ said the Freshman, ‘‘that 
the name has stuck to ’em ever since. Now 
everybody calls ’em gargoyles.’’—Boston Rec- 
ord. 


Grant Allen relates that he was sitting 
one day under the shade of the Sphinx, 
turning for some petty point of detail to his 
Baedeker. A sheik looked at him sadly, and 
shook his head. ‘‘Murray good,’ he said in 
a solemn voice of warning: ‘‘Baedeker no 
good. What for you see Baedeker?”’ ‘‘No, 
no, Baedeker is best,’’ answered Mr. Allen. 
“Why do you object to Baedeker?’’ The 
sheik crossed his hands, and looked down 
on him with the pitying eyes of Islam. 
““Baedeker bad book,”’ he repeated. ‘‘Mur- 
ray very, very good. Murray say, ‘Give the 
sheik half a crown’; Baedeker say, ‘Give the 
sheik a shilling.’”’ 


One of the pleasantries at the Mohonk 
Conference was a story told by Mr. Mc- 
Farland at the expense of Mr. McKelway. 
He said that a comet came when Mr. Mc- 
Kelway was a boy in Missouri, and the ne- 
groes were greatly alarmed, thinking the 
end of the world was at hand. McKelway’s 
father was a physician and sent him in the 
evening with some medicine for a_ sick 
negro. On his return the comet blazed 
forth and looked as if it was going to strike 
the earth. The boy began to run down 
a long woody lane, when he saw approaching 
a tall man with a white beard, who said, ‘‘St, 
Clair, is that you?’’ ‘‘No, Lord, it’s my 
brother John.” 
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HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday- 
school workers is called to this new collection. 

Tse Poetry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
and carols, including a number of original contributions 
of merit. 

Tue Music is throughout melodious and singable, 
drawn largely from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions. 

Tue SERVICES occupy 110 pages,and are a notable 
feature. ‘Twenty-four in number, nine of them intended 
for special occasions, they present the noblest Scripture 


passages suitable for childhood and capable of a liturgical- 


treatment, interspersed with simple and singable anthems, 
canticles, and responses. 

The book is already used with satisfaction in many 
Sunday-schools, 

ComMMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register: 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness. The tunes go. Yet they 
are not frivolous in their vivacity. . . . Altogether the com- 
poe has touched his constituency at all points, and his 

k will be welcomed by every class that it should seek 
to reach.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian: 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ...It marks a decisive step in advance and 
ought to make the application of another Sunday-school 
song and service book for our churches unnecessary for 
some time to come. .. There is a most excellent collece 
tion of service, with a generous range and logical develop- 
ment combining simplicity, dignity, and variety with rare 
discrimination... .. It will be good fortune, indeed, for a 
generation of boys and girls born into the heritage of our 
free faith, that their childhood needs for spiritual incentive 
can be ministered to by an instrument of service and song 
so worthy and adequate as this.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.: 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... Many schools must be ready for 
fresh form and matter. Our liturgy, whether for school 
or church, is still in the making, and this book is one more 
and large contribution. I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev, Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society: 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without a breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. There are two 
other features that I like especially, the inclusion of a num- 
ber of excellent poems and the splendid material for ser- 
vices of worship for use in the home. I am looking for- 
ward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth 
Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 
To Sunday-schools, 
50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO.,. Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET. BOSTON, MASS 


Educational, 
Kimball School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
24th year. Superior preparation for New England 
Colleges. Certificate for Vassar. Scholarships. General 
and special courses. Gymnasium, fieldsports. For illus- 
trated catalogue, address Miss E. A. Kimball, Principal. 


ERIC FOREST SCHOOL 
POWDER POINT, - DUXBURY, MASS. 
Box 638. ¥F. B. KNAPP, Director. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & 60, 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & 60,, LIB. 


LONDEN 


Educational, 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for beth sexes, 
Tuition and Board, $250 a year. Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
mitories. College Certificate T.P. FARR, Principal. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees. 


rT 
For Catalogue address 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 


¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


FOR BOYS. Location 
ROCK RIDGE HALL FORBOYS. Tecation 
ful, in one_of New England’s most beautiful residential 

ges. Instructors able, experienced, mature. 

preparation for ee Unusual attention given boys — 
under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for all. Large, 
airy nasium with swimming pool. For catalog, address 
Dr. G. R. WuiTE, Wellesley Hills, Mass. a 


The Highland Military Academy 


WORCESTER, MASS. Established in 
Healthful location in the Heart of the Commonwealth. 
Efficient faculty. Preparation for the best institutions. 
Terms $4oo. Rt, Rev. A. H. Vinton. D.D.,LL.D., Visitor. 
Address Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., Headmaster, 


The MacDutfie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDutffie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A. B. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. } 

Fine gymnasium, new this year, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. 


General high school course. Postgradu-} 


ate work. 
Music and Art. Domestic Science. 
Commercial Course. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


